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INDUSTRIAL-SOCIAL EDUCATION 


By W. A. BALDWIN, 
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This book is full of the spirit of the new education. It is sure to appeal to — 
1. All progressive teachers and school superintendents. 
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and vacation schools. 


Introduction and Cover Design by 
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Nature Study Months 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


By A. C BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School 


4 Capital Manual for Teachers. 


“Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
Capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
“t. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
Well, and this little book is no exception.”— 

ON. Frank A. Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Adopted by the 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
1902. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 
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more articles in the back numbers of 
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now in its 2!th year. Our complete -index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject ard we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, #300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation. 
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OREGON « SHORT ~ LINE 
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D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
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15 Complete 
: Master- 


12 volumes 
Large 


Century Library 
of English Masterpieces 


There are books to get from a library, and there are books to own: books to 
read once, and books to live with. “Emerson, by the way, was not the first 
man to say that when a new book came out he read an old one. 

The Century Co. has just issued a series of masterpieces of fiction in a 
new form,—and a series that makes one look at the books from an entirely 
new point of view. Taken altogether, they form “The English Comédie 
Humaine,” reconstructing for twentieth-century readers life in England dur- 
ing the most picturesque period of her history —a number of writers doing 
for England what Balzac did for France. 

These books were selected and edited with the greatest care, and they are 
issued in beautiful form (the illustrations sometimes reproduce the old pic- 
tures and sometimes have been made for this edition) — good, plain type, fine 
paper, a rich cloth binding, with leather tip— nothing handsomer or more 
useful can be desired in any library. We have already sold a very great 
many sets, and at the low price and easy terms now asked we are going to 
sell a great many more, so order a¢ once. They should be in every home. 


See special offer below, 


Che Century Library of English Masterpieces 


Sir Roger de Coverley. By Avpison and | Pride and Prejudice. By JANE AUSTEN. 

STEELE. Universally considered Miss Austen's 
The Vicar of Wakefield. greatest book. 

GOLDSMITH. Harry Lorrequer. By CHARLES LEVER. 
The Man of Feeling. By Henry MAc- | Exhibits Lever's rollicking humor at 

KENZIE. Three well-known classics its best. 

depicting English Hfe in the first half of Coningsby. By BEN 

° JAMIN DISRAELI. A 

the 18th century,—the three forming | marvelous picture of aristocratic life in 

‘amela. By SAMUEL RICHARDSON. | 

Created an epoch in the history of Eng- Jane Eyre. By (CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

lish fiction. ? | 4 ponerse love woey and a picture of 
Joseph Andrews. By Henry Fietpine. 

Here Fielding sets before us English | The Moonstone. By W ILKIE COLLINS. 

society as he found it. The most popular of Collins's novels. 
Humphry Clinker. By TostasSmotietrT. | /t fs Never too Late to Mend. By 
CHARLES READE. A novel which stimu- 


Thackeray considered this the most | J 
lated the social regeneration of England. 


laughable story ever written. 

Castle Rackrent and The Absentee. By Barchester Towers. By ANTHONY TROL- 

MARIA EDGEWORTH. Abounding in Lopr. A book that is one of the de- 
lights of English fiction. 


wit and graphic narration. 


By OLIVER 


Our Special Offer 


These twelve books alone are worth $24.00. We will send you this com- 
plete set, and in addition we will send either THe Century MaGazine or 
Sr. Nicovas for one year free a// for ouly $12.00; $1.00 with order and 
$1.00 a month thereafter until fall amount is paid. 


Please send me by express, paid, the twelve volumes forming the English Comédie 


d {Tue Century*? (or one year, for which I agree to pay you $12.00— $1.00 


Humaine an Nicworas § 


with this order and $1.00 a month for eleven months. ( J. E. ) 
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FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS STRON 


Surely the winter of our discontent is 
here, accompanicd by the cold blasts o; 
a declining market, say Corey, Millike, 
& Co., the bankers and brokers of 52 
State street, Boston, in their market 
letter. If one thing more than another is 
calculated to send a cold chill down the 
investor’s back, it is to witness the pre. 
vailing quotations for the United States 
Steel Company, the preferred row selling 
below the price at which the common 
was not very long ago quoted. Th- 
average trader is an optimist. He looks 
at the world through rose-colored glasses. 
He trades for the rise. He believes in 
his country, its industries, its genius, and 
is slow to recognize or profit by periods 
of reaction or depresston, the inevitabh]- 
result of over-expansion. Human natur- 
often errs in its judgment; we are gener- 
ally too bullish at the top of a bull 
movement and too bearish at the bottom 
of a bear period. We believe from 4 
speculative standpoint, that there are 
too many bears in the market at this 
time, too much company on the shor: 
side. The technical position of the 
market will have to be adjusted, and this 
in our opinion means higher prices in the 
very near future. No one in his right 
mind, irrespective of all -the so-called 
“facts in the case,” should think of put- 
ting out large short contracts in Amalga- 
mated in the 30’s or in Steel common at 
10. This is not the level at which to 
sell such stocks; it is the place to buy 
them. As for fundamental conditions, 
they are stronger than they have been 
for months. Railroad earnings are still 
breakirg all records. We have good 
crops, money is not tight, liquidation has 
about run its course, and the weak spots 
in our financial structure have becn 
strengthened. The fact that we are able 
to import gold is good evidence that our 
foreign debt has been liquidated. Under 
these circumstances, it is pretty hard to 
be a bear. It is true that there has been 
some business reaction, especially in the 
iron and steel trades, but the tremendous 
decline in stocks has discounted a veri- 
table.panic in business. We believe that 
the shrewd trader will buy on the re- 
cessions for the long pull. Southern 
Pacifte and Louisville & Nashville are 
particularly recommended for a long 
pull and good reasons are given there- 
for. 


> 


There once was a nice young Mr. 
Who loved some one eise’s sr. 
When he asked her to wed 
She just nodded her head, 
So he promptly got up and he kr. 
—Wesleyan Literary Monthly. 


La France 


Only French Review in America, Third year. 
Endorsed by all lovers of good literature in French. 
Edited by P.G.p& LA ROCHELLE. $1.00 per year. 
Send for sample copy. 

110-120 Boylston St., Boston. 
gt-m 


Indians of the 
Southwest 


Where they live and how to get there— their homes, 
handicraft and ceremonies — an intensely interesting 
book of more than two hundred pages— written by 
Geo. A. Dorsey, Ph.D., Curator 
Field Columbian Museum, an authority on the 
“ Amerind”—profusely illustrated with half-tones 
from special photos — handsome cover in colors — eee 
anywhere on receipt of fifty cents—valuable ‘or 
schoolroom or ddress General Passenge’ 


. Ry. Co., Chicago. 


Office, A. T. & S. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . $2.004 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 a 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates; provided a club of three or 
wore is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
43 EK. 19th Street. 378 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon Street. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SuPERINTENDENT H, M. Maxson, Plainfield, N.J. : 
The best education is focused upon the individuality 
of the child, and its efficiency rests on the personal- 
ity of the teacher. 


LuctA GALE Barser:— By means of scientific 
physical exercise one should bring his body into per- 
fect balance, at least once each day, thus fortifying 
himself physically to meet the demands of life. He 
should be taught this in extreme youth as the most 
important preparation for life. 


PRestTDENT CHARLES F. Tawine, Western Reserve 
University: History shows us the unity of men, phi- 
losophy the unity of man, science the unity of being, 
language the unity of thought, and mathematies sug. 
gest the unity of God and man, 


SUPERINTENDENT A. J. JAconsy, Milton, Mass, :— 
Physical development and health, mental develop- 
and power, the development of moral freedom. 
in addition to this the school must furnish acquisi- 
iion of a knowledge of the intellectual and spiritual 
possessions of the race, such as will best serve man 
lor right guidance in life’s activities and duties, and 
for increasing his true enjoyment and happiness: 
The school must also. give him skill that he may 
function rapidly and well. | 


Srave SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES R. SKINNER, 


New York: —School grounds may be made beautiful 
without restricting free play, and the work may be 
so done as to bring rich returns to hand, head, and 


heart. School authorities, farmers, fathers, and, par- 
ticularly, the mothers, should be interested in this 
cause. The school grounds should be properly 
fenced and suitably graded. In the decoration there 
should be a definite and well-considerd plan. 
“School. ground committees” of boys and girls 
should be selected to care for the yards during the 
hot, dry, vacation months, in order that the work of 
ihe springtime and early summer may not be wasted. 

SUPERINTENDENT M, A. Watney, yin, dll. 
lt is safe to say that the subjects of reading, spell- 
ing, and writing were never taught better or more 
effectively than at the present time. Pupils read 
better, spell better, and write better than ever before. 
That the methods differ from those used in our boy- 
hood is no evidence that the subjects are not taught. 
We used to ride in an ox-cart, but now ride in a 
Pullman ear. We do not condemn the Pullman car 
because the ox team was a successful means of trans- 
portation. Many able men have traveled behind an 
ox team, but they were not able men for that reason. 
They would have been able men if they had ridden 
1 a Pullman car. Education does not unfit the 
genius for his ‘life work, but rather develops the 
abilities of the greater number. The schools of the 
past saved now and then one; the schools of the 
resent aim to develop the greater number. For this 
reason there must be a variety of work. A few can 
be reached and held by the routine of a narrow 
Curriculum; the broader curriculum supplies some- 
vn which will meet the needs of all varying capa- 
ities, 


TEN SALARY STUDIES.(VIL) 


[In Journal of Education, (Boston) October 1 to December 3, 1903.) 


TEACHERS’ WAGES. 


Hon. Joun H. Hinemon, 
State Superintendent of Arkansas. 

Teachers’ wages is one of the most important 
questions now before the people. Upon the ability 
and character of the teaching force depends in large 
part the future of the state and the nation. 

Teibneitz once said, “Entrust-me with education 
and in Jess than a century I will change the face of 
Europe.” The public school is indeed the hope of 
the country. The question of the efficiency of the 
schools is or should be the supreme question in every 
locality. No character of work requires greater 
skill, larger preparation, or more varied attainments 
than teaching. Scholarship first, a knowledge of 
children, an intense desire to better humanity, a 
strong, inspiring personality, and a willingness to 
put one’s whole life into the work express in a small 
degree what should be required of those who engage 
in the education of children. Hearing lessons is not 
teaching; keeping children still is not discipline; the 
memorizing of sentences is not the acquisition of 
knowledge; the punishment of disorder is not essen- 
tially the development of character. - Successful 
teaching requires high art and great ability. 

When we travel on a train, we like to think that 
there is a trained engineer at the throttle; when we 
make a trip on a steamer, we want a skillful pilot at 
the wheel; when our property is at stake, we seek the 
hest legal talent; when our bodies are in pain, we 
want the advice of a most skillful physician. 

What shall we do about the training and educat- 
ing of our children, those who represent our hopes, 
our lives, our all? Good engineers, good pilots, 
good lawyers, good doctors, are well paid. So with 
good carpenters, good brickmasons, good stone- 
cutters, and those who are skilled in the manual 
trades. What of good teachers? To do their work 
well requires long preparation and expert training. 
It is a lamentable fact that year after year many of 
our most efficient teachers abandon the work for 
other callings that they may reap larger returns for 
their efforts. 

The cost of living has increased at least thirty per 
cent. in the last few years. This has led to a corre- 
sponding advance in wages in practically all depart- 
ments of industry excepting teaching. Recently a 
teacher in a well-known high school, a man of thor- 
ough collegiate training, resigned his position to 
work in a factory, simply because he can get higher 
wages, and thus provide better for his family. Good 
furniture is desirable, but good citizens infinitely 
more so, and a teacher first of all should develop the 
spirit of good citizenship among his pupils. 

There is, however, a growing tendency to recog- 
nize the discrimination against teachers. One com- 
munity, which has paid hitherto about $75 per month 
for nine scholastic months, offered $2,000 a year to 
a prominent and professional teacher to take charge 
of the schools this year. 

Certainly a good school principal should be paid 
as much as a good bank cashier, yet quite a number 
of the most promising young teachers of this state 
have given up the work of teaching to take various 
positions in banks in the state. The banks have 
gained, but the children of the state have lost im- 
measurably. 

To retain good men and good women as the teach- 
ers of our children, we must pay salaries commensu- 
rate with the ability and worth of the teachers. 
Otherwise the schools will pass into the hands of in- 
competents, and as Judge Draper, first superintend- 


ent-elect of the schools of Greater New York, says, 
“Here is the breaking point.” “If people can’t get 
what they want in the public schools,’ said he, 
“they will send ‘to private schools and at once join 
the opposition to schools at publie expense, and as 
a rule people of a democratic spirit preter the public 
school.” 

The late Colonel Parker once said: “There never 
was a coin stamped by the hand of man made small 
enough to pay the services of a poor teacher, and on 
the other hand, there is not money enough in all the 
mines of all the world to measure the worth of the 
man or the woman who can impress boys and girls 
with the possibilities of life and living.” Here is the 
difference between the artisan and the artist, be- 
tween the time-server and the teacher. 

Let every patriotic citizen of the state join in a 
righteous crusade for better schools, with better 
teachers, better salaries, better surroundings, and 
better facilities for the work of universal education. 
Let us unfold a new banner and inscribe upon it the 
words, “For Arkansas and Her Children.” 


THE SCHOOLS WOULD PROFIT MOST. 


Beis 
Hon. C. J. BAXTER, 
State Superintendent of New Jersey. 

You have entered upon a most important cam- 
paign, and with all my heart I wish you success. An 
increase in the salaries paid to our teachers would 
not only be most helpful and encouraging to them, 
but of still greater benefit to the schools and to 
those who pax the taxes, 

The school districts in which the outlay per pupil 

is the greatest receive by far the larger percentage 
of benefit. This is a safe assertion because based 
upon a well-known principle. The same relation 
that exists between rate of compensation and effec- 
tiveness of service in other fields of effort obtains 
with relentless certainty in matters educational. 
ixperience has clearly proven that, in the adminis- 
tration of school affairs, each increase of expenditure 
results in an increase of efficiency far greater in de- 
gree. 
Barring the schools in which the attendance is A 
small that they should be discontinued and pupils 
daily transported to more populous centres, I be- 
lieve the relation between outlay and results to be as 
follows: When the average cost of tuition shall be 
increased from $10 to $15 per pupil, the instruction 
received will be doubled in value; if then increased 
to $22.50 it will be again doubled, and with the 
same result when advanced to $33.75 per pupil, each 
fifty per cent. increase in amount expended for 
tuition being rewarded by an unfailing one hundred 
per cent. increase in value received. 

The so-called cheap schools are by far the most 
dear, and the child who is given an opportunity to 
attend no other is robbed of his birthright. The vir- 
tue of economy becomes a vice when applied in ex- 
treme degree to the education of our children. The 
school board. that employs the lowest bidder is an 
unwise dishurser of public funds. In the realm edu- 
cational it is the liberal who expend wisely, and the 
parsimonious who are wasteful. 

All teaching is important, and those who are 
taught are all equally dear to the state. The highest 
order of qualification is not out of keeping with the 
humblest position. In these days of large wealth 
and advanced educational standards there should be 
no schools that are poor because they are cheap. 


Only well-equipped teachers should be employed, 
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and their compensation should be in keeping with 
their worth and work. They should receive salaries 
that will enable them to avail themselves of all prac- 
tical means for further self-improvement, to live in 
a manner ‘becoming their vocation, and also make 
suitable provision for the days of waning powers. 
‘As this is the privilege of many who are engaged in 
other lines of employment, which, though entirely 
honorable, are not so vitally important to organized 
society, it is surely not too much to ask for those 
who prepare our youth for effective service, for right 
living, and intelligent citizenship. Upon the char- 
acter of the work that is done by our teachers, de- 
pend the honor, the safety, and the prosperity of the 
state. 

IT WILL BRIGHTEN TEACHERS’ LIVES. 
Dr. Frep W. Arxkinson, 

Newton, Mass. 

The salaries of teachers are not commensurate 
with the importance of their duties. All success to 
you in your campaign to increase them. 

I want, too, to make a strong plea for smaller 
classes. Oppertunity to do work more with in- 
dividual pupils will tend, along with increase of sal- 
ary, to brighten the teaching profession. 


ALMOST A POLITICAL ISSUE. 
M. Bares STerxeEns, 
State Superintendent of Maryland. 

The question of salaries for teachers with especial 
reference to increasing same, is now uppermost in 
minds of our school officials and teachers, and is 
practically an issue in the state political campaign. 

Salaries of teachers in Maryland are regulated by 
county authorities, and for that reason there is no 
uniform amount paid. In Baltimore county the 
average salary is nearly $500, while in some coun- 
ties, like Dorchester and Caroline, it is but little 
more than $225 per year. There is a movement on 
foot now for the state to fix a minimum amount to 
be paid by the state to every regularly employed 
teacher of not less than $350, leaving to the county 
authorities the power to increase this amount as 
much as they desire through local taxation. I feel 
encouraged that some improvement will result from 
the present agitation. 

W. J. M. Cox, 
Moline, Il. 

It is to be hoped that the day is not far distant 
when many of the efficient teachers who are now 
held down by the iron-ciad grade schedule will be 
paid salaries more nearly in keeping with the ser- 
vices rendered and the generous devotion of their 
means and time to better preparation for the work. 
There is no one in the whole range of school activi- 
ties who receives so little in proportion to her just 
deserts as the faithful grade teacher. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE. 


BY. kT. REV. JOHN L. SPALDING. 


The highest wisdom is that which teaches us how 
to strengthen the will and to turn it resolutely to the 
love and practice of virtue, without which life is 
worthless. Hence it is unwise, not to say immoral, 
to commend virtue on the ground of policy, for virtue 
may not be policy, and to love it for anything else 
than its own rightness is to 4in against its very idea; 
and so, if we would seek truth profitably we must 
learn to feel that it alone can rightly nourish our in- 
tellectual and moral life. If we wish to. distinguish 
between education and culture, we may say that edu- 
cation ends with our life at school, while culture, the 
self-imposed task of upbuilding our being on every 
side, then properly begins. Is it not plain, therefore, 
that the impulse the teacher gives is more imyportant 
than the knowledge he imparts? In the home, in 
the sick room, on the battlefield, the great helper, 
consoler, strengthener, and light-bringer, is a loving, 
cheerful, brave, and luminous spirit. Where he 
breathes and acts suffering and death even lose their 


terrors; and the strength and wholeness which are 
born of such a spirit alone make the best work pos- 
sible. Let the teacher then put far from him all 
worry, cowardice, pettiness, and. spite, as well as 
whatever else may weaken hope, confidence, and love. 
“All things are hard. Man cannot explain them by 
word.” In the end as in the beginning true wisdom 
lies in reverent faith and devout striving —Address. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES Ill. NO. VI. 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BRIDGEPORT—KENNEBUNK. 


Bridgeport is one of the educational centres of 
Connecticut. It has had for many years principals 
of large influence in the state, and superintendents 
and training schoo] teachers of more than local fame. 
Here Charles W. Deane has been superintendent for 
several years. At Sioux City the laid the foundation 
of a Western acquaintance; as principal of the nor- 
mal school at Indiana he identified himself with 
the strictly professional side of school life, and by 
the making of a geography, since coming to Bridge- 
port, he has made his name a household word in 
many a city. Here Dr. Eugene Bouton of Pittsfield 
established his reputation locally and nationally. 
Ilere Miss Bessie EK. Howes thas added materially to 
the reputation made as training school principal at 
New Haven, with S. T. Dutton, and at Worcester 
with C. F. Carroll. Few women have advanced the 
efficiency of teachers more than has Miss Howes. 
Here Mary R. Davis, lecturer and maker of an ad- 
mirable geography, has been working with Miss 
Howes while perfecting her scholastic course at the 
New York School of Pedagogy, and writing, with Mr. 
Deane, an upper grade geography, and by herself an 
elementary book. Here Emma G. Olmstead, now of 
Pottsdam, N. Y., did training school work that 
helped to attract attention to Bridgeport as a city 
of superior schoolroom work. It is an inspiration to 
speak to a Bridgeport audience on education. 

Kennebunkport. York county, Maine, gave the 
Ilonorable Frank A. Hill, the recently deceased sec- 
retary of the state board of education, to Massa- 
chusetts, and has been the summer home of many 
educators from all over New England. At Saco, J. 
S. Locke has long promoted the interests of the N. 
Kk. A. in Maine as her director, and to him in no 
small degree is due the record-breaking attendance 
at Boston. As a whole the county is the most 
thickly-settled in the state, and pays the best aver- 
age salary, and has the highest average of trained 
teachers. Kennebunkport is a delightful place in 
which to hold any kind of meeting, especially on a 
glorious September day. Maine’s coast is her boast, 
and no spot from York Beach to Eastport is more 
uniformly appreciated than the rugged, gnarled, 
wave-lashed rocks that vie with Nahant and Marble- 
head Neck in spouting caves and fierce projections, 
while summer residences of high cost courtesy to 
humble villas. A. E. Winship. 


A PLACE FOR MANUAL TRAINING 


BY L. D. HARVEY, LL. D. 


A French commission appointed by the govern- 
ment some years ago to investigate this subject, 
made a careful study of it in the elementary schools 
of France, and reported to the minister of education, 
that, in its judgment, if one-half of all the time 
spent by pupils in the elementary schools were given 
to manual work, they would not only get the benefit 
of this manual training, but they would accomplish 
as much in the regular school studies in the remain- 
ing one-half of the time, as they now accomplish 
during the whole period. 

If manual training is to be introduced into our 
schools, a place must be made for it by the elimina- 
tion of unprofitable work. It must not be simply 


added to what is now attempted.—Report. 


EDUCATION. 


[Excerpts from the sayings of the late M. A. 
Newell. | 

Education is the art. of training young people in 
right habits. The word, training, is derived from the 
Latin, traho, but more directly from the French, 
trainer. 

All young beings, placed in proper circumstances, 
will grow. Growth is not training; training is some- 
thing superadded to growth. 

Teachers must see that children are provided with 
proper conditions; must afford them moral and intel- 
lectual food and sunshine, proper direction and 
proper encouragement or support. All these are em- 
bodied in training. 

Instruction is che basis of all training. 

Habit is a state of mind or body produced by fre- 
quent repetition. . 

_ Right physical habits—sitting, standing, walking, 
breathing, ete. 

Right moral habits—honesty, truthfulness, cour- 
tesy, reverence. 

Right intellectual habits—seeing rightly and 
judging rightly, and withholding judgment when 
there is not suflicient ground for the formation of 
rational opinion. 

Right aesthetic habits. 

All these should be inculcated. 

The outcome of a right physical habit is grace and 
strength. The outcome of a right moral habit is 
goodness. -The outcome of a right intellectual habit 
is truth. The outcome of a right aesthetic habit is 
taste. ; 

Every exercise in school should be prolonged un- 
til it becomes automatic. ‘The use of habit is to save 
thinking. Many things may be done without think- 
ing; the multiplication table by repetition become: 
so thoroughly known as to require no thought. In 
arithmetic, the long ways should always be taught, 
but the short cuts should be introduced as well. 

Spelling should be automatic. The nerves contro! 
the fingers. Good spellers are better without think- 
ing how words should be spelt. 

When any current passes over a nerve for the first 
time, it meets obstructions; these obstructions are 
gradually lessened and finally overcome entirely. 

Education means sometimes a process, sometimes 
a result. The result, in the lowest stage, is informa- 
tion, in the higher, knowledge, in the highest, wis- 
dom. 

We shall consider it as a process at present, and as 
both a science and an art. 

In reality, art precedes science. The art of astrol- 
ogy, for example, was known and practiced long be- 
fore the science of astronomy was dreamed of. 

In the order of philosophy, science must precede 
art. 

The process of education is an art founded upoi 
certain principles which are built upon science. 

Many teachers do their work well without know- 
ing how or why they do it. 

Science is of two kinds, inductive and deductive. 
Chemistry is an inductive science; from many par- 
ticulars a general inference is made. Geometry 1s a 
deductive science. The truth of any deduction de- 
pends on the truth of the principles from which it 
is deduced. 

Is education, as a science, inductive or deductive? 
Can we lay down a certain number of principles and 
educe a system? Or, shall we observe and collate 
and compare and then lay down laws and principles? 

Let us look at it as an inductive science. Two 
sciences are allied to education,—physiology and 
psychology. There are two aspects from which man 
may be regarded; either as a physical creature with 
brains, muscles, ete.; or as a being endowed with the 
powers of reason and of thought. Both these aspects 
must be regarded in education. , 

Education, broadly speaking, includes the influ- 
ences that surround an individual from the cradle to 
the grave. “Schooling” is but a modicum in point 


of time. 


The “Star-Spangled Banner” is the national an- 
them, per order of the secretary of the navy. 
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LUCK — HOW TO .GET IT, 


Luck is of your own making. Luck means rising at six in the morning, living on one dollar a day if 
you make two, minding your own business and not meddling with other people’s. Luck means the hard- 
ships and privations which you have not hesitated to endure; the long nights you have devoted to work. 
Luck means the appointments you have never failed to keep; the trains you have never failed to catch, 
Luck means trusting in God and your own resources—a religion whose mottd¢ is: **Help yourself, and 
Heaven will help you.” Luck comes to them who help themselves and know how to wait.—Max O’Rell. 


ELECCRICLLY THE WONDER OF SCIENCE. 


BY PROFESSOR M. I. PUPIN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


{ 

Hitherto electricity has largely been employed as 
, motive power. It has been solving our problems 
cf transportation and communication. It is just en- 
tering upon a new field, that of manufacture. It 
has moved things; now it will make them. The en- 
ergy of our water reservoirs, our coal and oil fields, 
will be transformed into electrical energy in great 
central electrical works, and from there distributed 
io various manufacturing points. Already Niagara 
is being to some degree utilized in this manner. I 
eypect to live to see the time when most chemicals 
used for commercial purpeses will be manufactured 
by electrical power. 
“The United States will always lead in the develop- 
ment of electrical power, because it has enormous 
water power, coal and oil fields. ‘Mhis will enable it 
to attain and maintain an overwhelming commercial 
supremacy. This is all-important, for to-day com- 
merce rules the world. Society rests upon an econ- 
omic basis. Militarism, formerly triwmphant, has 
lost its prestige. The influence of this counttry has 
brought about a revolution, and instead of struggling 
for gold braid and- hollow titles, men have learned 
here that position and influence are due to actual 
work done. 

In this, electricity is a tremendous factor, for the 
greatest problem of seciety is productivity, and the 
United States can produce electricity in larger 
volume than any other country, because nature has 
especially favored us in the lavishness with which 
she has bestowed her gifts upon us. Where in 
Furope are there coal fields, oil wells, or waterfalls 
like ours? Their power supplies are insignificant in 
comparison with ours. 

And our great country is doing its work in pro- 
ducing a great people. The stimulus of opportunity 
calls forth enterprise and invention. We work hard, 
hut we have learned the joy of working. 

Back of all our development and commercial prog- 
ress stands, science. There was a time when people 
did not see the connection between science and so- 
ciety. But Americans have learned that the basis of 
all progress is the ability to overcome the difficulties 
of inanimate nature, and from science this power 
springs. Nature gives to us coal and oil and water 
power, but science sets them to work for us. ; 

So our great natural resources, developed and util- 
ized, make our future as the supreme nation of the 
earth inevitable. A great country will produce a 
great people. 

As for the loaded conductor, it solves the problem 
of the long-distance telephone in general and tele- 
phone over cables in particular. It is used in tele- 
phoning across the continent and renders possible 
iransatlantie telephony whenever our business men 
decide it would be a commercial success. 

The principle of the loaded conductor is very 
simple. Tf, for illustration, a long elastic cord were 
agitated at one end the vibrations would pass along 
the cord a certain distance and gradually die out, be- 
cause the energy would be dissipated by frictional 
resistance. If, however, without any other change, 
the cord ean be made heavier the vibration will carry 
farther. This is a physical fact easily demonstrated. 

Rut there is another way of obtaining the same 
result. The light cord may still be used, if at fre- 
quent intervals lead sinkers are attached to give the 


necessary added weight. 

That is the principle of the loaded conductor. 
The waves of electricity sent along a wire die after 
coing a certain distance because of the. frictional re- 
sistance of the wire. To prevent this loss of energy 
the wire is rendered magnetically heavy by coils, 


which act as do the sinkers on the cord. To get the 
result it is absolutely essential that the coils be 
placed at intervals considerably shorter than the 
length of the electrical wave. When this rule is ob- 
served we obtain exactly the same result as from a 
uniform heavy wire.—Twentieth anniversary issue 
of New York World. ; 


BLUE. 


Stannin’ at de winder, 
Feelin’ kind o’ glum, 
Listenin’ to de raindrops 
Play de kettle drum. 
Lookin’ crost de medders 
Swimmin’ lak a sea; 

Lawd ’a’ mussy on us, 
What’s de good o’ me? 


Cain’t go out a-hoein’, 
Wouldn't ef I could; 
Groun’ too wet fu’ huntin’, 
Fishin’ ain’t no good. 
Too much noise fu’ sleepin’, 
No one hyeah to chat; 
Des mus’ stan’ an’ listen 

To dat pit-a-pat. 


Hills is gittin’ misty, 
Valley’s gittin’ dahk; 
Watch-dogs ’mence a-howlin’, 
Rathah have ’em ba’k 
Dan a-moanin’ solemn 
Somewhaih out o’ sight; 
Rain-crow des a-chucklin’— 
Dis is his delight. 


Mandy, bring my banjo, 
Bring de chillen in, 
Come in f’om de kitchen, 
I feel sick ez sin. 
Call in Uncle Isaac, 
Call Aunt Hannah, too, 
’Tain’t no use in talkin’, 
Chile, I’s sholy blue! 
—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


COLLEGKHK ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


QUESTIONS ON L’ALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO. 


| Harvard Required English fur 1904.| 

To what period of Milton’s life and time of writ- 
ing are these poems assigned? 

Where was he living at that time? 

What pictures can you find in these poems of the 
scenes about his home? 

Why should you judge these lines to be written 
from nature, and not from the imagination? 

Does Milton, in these poems, make you feel that 
he takes delight in pastoral scenes, or does he use 
them merely for effect, and for his love of Greek 
pastorals? 

Judging from these poems, should you call him 
more a follower of the Greek lyrists, or above all 
else an Itnglish poet? 

Quote lines to support your opinion. 

What effect is he trying for in L’Allegro? 

What picture does it make for your imagination 
after you have read it more than once? 

What effect is he trying for in Il Penseroso? 

What picture does it make for your imagination? 

Are these pictures contrasted to one another, or 
do they tomplete each other? 

Which do you like the better? Why? 

Which is the more artistic? Why? 

Which should you call the stronger from a literary 
standpoint? Why? 

Give example of Milton’s use of onomatopoetic 


words, 
How far do you think the spirit of these poems is 
due to this? 


What can you say of Milton’s use of personifica- 
tion? 

Why is it peculiarly happy in these poems? 

Does Milton make use of it as an art, or rather 
from recollection and pure imagination? 

How would you describe Milton himself from 
reading these? 

Which of Macaulay’s characterizations apply to 
these poems when he says: “One transports us back 
to a remote period of history; another places us 
among the novel scenes and manners of a distant 
region. A third evokes all the dear, classical reeol- 
lections of childhood—the schoolroom, the dog- 
vared Virgil, the holiday, and the prize. A fourth 
brings before us the splendid phantoms of chival- 
rous romance.” 

L’ALLEGRO—QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT. 

What scene from Virgil do the opening lines 
recall? 

“And the night raven sings.” Compare Macbe‘h 
-—*The raven himself is hoarse,” ete. 

‘As ragged as thy locks.” Is this a Greek or an 
English figure? 

What is the force of the word y-clep’d in line 12? 

Who were the three Graces? 

What means “sager’’? 

Why call Liberty “the mountain nymph”? 

What is the charm of lines 40-70? 

Force of the line “To hear the lark begin his 
flight”? 

Is the line, “Then to come in spite of sorrow,” 
merely for a rhyme to help the next line carry out 
the figure? Give reason for your answer. 

Force of the couplet :-— 

“While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin.” 


What picture do you see? [Lines 49-50. ] 
What is the reference in 
“Right against the Eastern gate 
Where the great Sun kegins his state’’? 
[Lines 59-60. ] 
What does Milton mean of himself in the lines 
69-7? 
“Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landscape round it measures.” 
Compare these two Jines with lines 117-118, and 
with I] Penseroso, 155-160, 
To whom do lines 79-80 refer? 
“Where perhaps some beauty lies 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” 
Why Corydon and Thyrsis? 
Compare for picture-making (81-82), 
“Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks,” y 
with (58) 
“By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green.” 
Could you transpose the words oaks and elms and 
get the same effect? 
What do lines 88-90 suggest? 
What means “jocund rebecks”? 
What means “chequer’d shade” 
What is the story of fairy Mab? 
Where had Milton found it? 
What means “his shadowy flail”? 
Significance of 113-114:— 
“Qut of door he flings 
fre the first cock of morning rings.” 
To what do lines 119-124 refer? 
What means “In weeds of peace’? 
Meaning of grace in line 124,— 
“> win her grace, whom all commend.” 
What means “the well-trod stage’? 
What means “Jonson’s learned sock’’? 
What is the story of Orpheus? 
IL PENSEROSO—QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT. 
What is the reference of the opening lines? 
What ‘means “bestead”? 
What means “the fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ 


train’? 
Contrast lines 10-16 with the opening of L’ Allegro. 
What is the reference to Prince Memnon’: 
sister” ? silat 
What is the reference to “that starr’d Ethiop 
queen”? 


Who was Vesta? 
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What means cypress lawn? - 
What means “looks commercing with the skies”? 
Explain lines 40-48. 
What is the charm of these lines? — - 
What means “Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne”? 
(Line 53.) 
Explain,— 
“While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 
Gently o’er th’ accustomed oak.” 
Explain,— 
“the wandering moon 
Riding near her highest noon.” 
Explain,— 
“Or the bellman’s drowsy charm 
To bless the doors from nightly harm.” 
“Or let my lamp at midnight hour.” (85.) 
Ts this line characteristic of Milton? 
Explain,— 
“Where I may oft outwatch the Bear 
With thrice-great Hermes.” 
Explain the next four lines (89-93). 
To whom do the next five lines refer (91-96)? 
To what do lines 97-100 refer? 
To what may lines 101-102 refer? 
What means “buskin’d stage”? 
Whom does Milton invoke in “O sad Virgin”? 
(Line 104.) 
Explain lines 105-108. Compare them with the 
closing lines of L’Allegro. ‘ 
What is the reference of lines 109-115? 
What poet did Milton love, and probably have in 
mind in lines 116-120? 
Explain lines 122-124:— 
“Till civil suited Morn appear 
Not tricked and frounced, as she was wont 
With the Attie boy to hunt.” 
What is the charm of lines 125-130? 
Of what are lines 155-160 a memorial? 
What is the meaning of the word sda in tine 
170? 
What means (lines 173-174),— 
“Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain”? 
Did Milton achieve this wish for his “weary age”? 


A STUDY OF WHITTIER’S “SNOW 
BOUND.”—( IT.) 


BY ELIZABETH A. MESERALL, 
Seventeenth stanza. 

What was the dominant trait of the female guest? 

How do you think she came to be their guest? 

What is a vixen? a devotee? 

Who was Petruchio’s Kate? Siena’s saint? 

Mention some of the contradictions of her char- 
acter. 

Who was the “crazy queen of Lebanon”? 

What religious creed sets forth the belief shown in 
last three lines of this stanza? 

Fighteenth stanza. 

Who are the fatal sisters? What does the poet 
mean by “tangled skein of will and fate’? Give 
meaning of “metes”; ‘‘soul’s debatable ground.” 

What comforting assurance does Whittier give in 
the last part of the stanza? 

What lesson does the stanza teach? 

Nineteenth stanza. 

Describe a bull’s-eye watch. 

How does the mother’s religious nature show itself 
in this stanza? 

Twentieth stanza. 

How does the poet describe the coming on of 
sleep in this stanza? 

What contrast between the first and last parts of 
the stanza? 

Twenty-first stanza. - 

Why were teamsters astir so early? 

Why did they stop at each door? 

What hospitality was shown? 

How did the younger folks amuse themselves dur- 
ing the calls? 

Twenty-second stanza. 
Why did the doctor follow the teamsters? 


“Look,” ete.? 


,monographs? 


Meaning of “autocratic”? “Calvin’s creed”? - 
Give meaning of last two lines. 
Twenty-third stanza. 
What did they read during the storm? 
Who was “daft McGregor”? 
Where is Mt. Taygetos? 
Who was Ypsilanti? 
Twenty-fourth stanza. 
Who is the “angel of the backward 


What is-a palimpsest? What are 


With what feeling does the poet 
close the description of by-gone days? 

What is the “century’s aloe”? 
Twenty-fifth stanza. , 

What is meant by “Truce of God’? 

Why does he call the scenes of the 
poem Flemish pictures? 

How does Whittier expect to be- 
come aware of the gratitude of his 
readers? 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 


In what does the charm of the 
poem lie? What does it tell us of 
Whittier’s character? Why could 


Longfellow not have done so well with this theme? 


Does Whittier write from the head or from the 
heart? Js the language of the poem suitable to the 
theme? Which two of the characters are described 
in less simple language than the others? Why? 
Which of all the characters attracts you most? 
Why? What faculty of Whittier’s is prominent in 
this poem? Learn a selection from the poem. Do 
you like the poem? Why? 


FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE WORK. 


BY ELIZABETH H. KENDAL. 


Macks teacher wishes to de- 
velop self-control, self- 
reliance, energy, and de- 

cision of action, and to 

foster originality her 
pupils. To do this she 
uses every indication 
which shows the trend 

S of interest and purpose 

in a recitation to gain 

a closer, a more in- 

timate Laswiale of the child, and to guide her in 

directing the work to their best development. 

Beside the periods we devote to work in which the 
child takes the initiative and the teacher simply 
helps in the work offered by the pupils as they desire 
her assistance or accept her suggestions, we have 
done some work in the various branches studied in 
fifth and sixth grades, based wpon propositions from 
the pupils of which a few examples may. not be un- 
interesting. 

A class in the fifth grade, who were studying perim- 
eters and areas. proposed that they should find the 
area of the stand-pipe, which is a part of the city 
water snpply system. While considering the advisa- 
bility of this plan, the objection was raised that it 
would be impossible to find the altitude; but one 
pupil recalled the fact that the tank was marked off 
in sections, that were not very high, and suggested 
that one might be measured and the altitude com- 
puted. So armed with a hundred-foot tape line, a 
vard stick, and note books, they went next day, ac- 
companied by their teacher, to the stand-pipe, a 
quarter of a mile distant, where the measurements 
were taken. When the calculations had been made, 
the question as to the number of cubic feet and the 
number of gallons it would contain, arose. This led 
in the following lessons to the study of thy volume 
of evlinders, for which they found the relation of the 
diameter to the circumference necessary. This was 
given them by their teacher after they had by meas- 
urements found various results: As 3 1-8, 3 1-5, ete. 
The interest taken in these subsequent lesaons fully 
compensated for trouble taken and was suggestive 


to us, at lenet. 


One of the most interesting recitations which we 
have had in history this year was a council to which 
the fifth grade invited us. In their study of the ex- 
plorations of Father Marquette and Joliet, they had 


followed their wanderings down the Mississippi to 


the mouth of the Arkansas, which was the farthest 


point reached by the expedition, and finding that a 
council was held there between the white men and 
the Indians to consider the best course of procedure, 
the children decided to reproduce the scene as nearly 
as possible. They sought with equal zeal to find 
what they deemed suitable costumes and arguments 
to support their positions. The Indians urged the 
white men to stay with them to pray and preach or 
trade, as they felt the leaders could be most easilv 
influenced, and reported monsters in the river and 
hostile natives in the region of the south. Some of 
the white men urged that they continue their jour- 
ney to the mouth of the river,~others that they re- 
turn to Fort Frontenac and report progress to the 
governor before it was too late. This argument fin- 
ally decided the matter, and after being given 
guides by these friendly Indians, they departed on 
their homeward way. Inspired by a desire to repre- 
sent their parts well, the children questioned their 
teachers and read all available material in order to 
get light upon the characters they were to represent 
and showed considerable ingenuity and ideas of ap- 
propriateness in the working out of théir parts. 

The children proposed when we began the study of 
the Plymouth Colony that they should build a house 
as similar as possible to those of the- Pilgrims. 
Though it seemed a large undertaking for them, the 
teacher thought that it could be accomplished, if it 
were planned carefully. So planning together, they 
decided to build a log house, 5x8x5 1-2, which was 
to have a chimney and fireplace. After planning the 
details of the work, the class:was divided into com- 
mittees, to measure, saw, and chisel the logs and to 
clear the ground for the house. As they had no 
stone nor brick, with which to build the chimney, 
they decided to make the brick themselves. This 
gave employment to those who could not work on 
the logs. They also appointed two secretaries to 
keep records of the plans made and of the work ac- 
complished each day. a 

The work was begun with enthusiasm, and in fact 
did not lack in interest to the majority of the chil- 
dren until we stopped working. But either because 
of injudicious planning or because the work was 
really too difficult for them, it dragged from week 
to week until it became too cold for work and, 
thongh the children said that the Pilgrims did not 
stop for a snowstorm, we though: it best to abandon 
the work, at least until spring. 

As the history work did not stop at the same time. 
it will of course be finished, not as a part of the his 
torv work, but as a manual training exercise. 

Although it was something of a disappointment, 
and as it stands thus unfinished is a monument to 
our imperfect judgment and planning, we derived 
many benefits from the work. ‘The. interest in all 
subjects pertaining to the life of the colony was 
stimulated to a great degree and they read all they 
could find upon the topics considered during the 
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sessions of the class in the schoolroom, for example 
such topies a8: How they lighted their houses. How 
they told time, ete. In connection with this work, 
they made sun-dials, candles, and candlesticks, wrote 
pe ragraphs and told incidents in the lives of settlers, 
showing their character, laws, customs, relation to 
the Indians, ete. 

‘The difficulties that they met with in their work 
made them appreciate more fully the privations and 
hardships of the faithful band at Plymouth, and 


impressed indelibly upon their minds the image of 
the little log house and what it typified. 

This plan haying been partially unsuccessful, a 
plan was proposed which the children adopted with 
pleasure, and which, after having been in operation 
for six weeks, promises to be the most successful of 
any work we have done this year. The class has 
been divided into five groups, each group chooses a 
colony the history of which it is to study and pre- 
sent to the others. After careful preparation the 
croup reports to the entire class the facts which it 
thinks important or interesting, and is criticised 
freely by the others, often havmg to look up points 
more fully and report again. Each child in the 
class keeps a note-hook in which he records the prin- 
cipal events in the report given during the preced- 
ing lesson. The group then takes the material that 
it has gathered and, cutting out all detailed and un- 
important points, prepares a history of the colony. 

Tf this chart is approved by the entire class and 
the teacher, it is printed and is kept as permanent 
record of the work accomplished. 

The work differs from the other examples given in 
having originated in the mind of a teacher, but in 
having the details worked out almost ent‘rely bv the 
pupils. The pupils are supplied with books, Fiske, 
Montgomery, Pratt’s American History Stories, Dut- 
ton’s Colonies, ete., from which they gather material 
as they desire, although they are grateful for sug- 
gestions of questions that aid them, for example: 
Superintendent Miller of Denver, while visiting dur- 
ing one of their study-recitations, gave them work 
for an entire period by asking why Delaware was 
curved on the northern boundary. 

The interest in the work is quite remarkable; the 
reports, usually well prepared; the criticisms, sensi- 
ble, kindly, and helpful; but the secret of its success 
lies, in my judgment, in the deeply-rooted love of 
humanity to realize its desires in action, for it is i 
the magie printing of the chart that the attraction, 
which calls forth their best efforts, resides.—From 
Bulletin of Greeley [Col.]. Normal School. 


MIGRATING BIRDS. — (111) 


BY G. W. FIELD. 


BROWN CREEPER. 


While the goldfinch is with us always, there is an- 
other bird which visits us only in the winter, and is 
almost the direct opposite of the goldfinch in habits, 
ippearance, and disposition. Some day if you have 
‘harp eyes you will make a new bird acquaintance. 
When you meet him he will be very busy running 
wp or down a tree trunk in a spiral direction search- 
ing ina funny, near-sighted way for'somet hing which 
he never seems to find. His faint, squeaking “ugh, 
igh” gives us the impression that he is continually 
mumbling to himself in a half-complaining, absent- 
minded way. Tf you get near enough you can see 
that the cause of his complaint seems to be the seare- 
ity of inseets hiding under the bark. It is hard to 


believe after watching him that he would fail to 
find the insects if they were there, for he is very 
thorough and painstaking in his search of the 
crevices behind the rough bits of bark, probing them 
with his long, slender curved bill, or sharply sean- 
ning them with one of his black bead eyes. In the 
woods his weak little note is usually heard before 
the bird itself is seen. Commonly it is only by spe- 
cial attention that we discover this tiny, long, lean, 
brown mouse-like bird winding his way up the tree 
Or we may catch a glimpse of him after he has com- 
pleted his inspection of one tree from the trunk al- 
most to the tips of the branches and flies down to 
the trunk of a near-by tree to begin his upward 
climb. 

After what you have learned can you tell why this 
bird, called the Brown Creeper, should have such a 
peculiar color and such a_ special-shaped bill. 
different from the beak of the goldfinch?—The 
Nature Guard, Kingston, R. T. 


TEMPERANCE DAY. 


BY CAROLINE H, STANLEY. 


PROGRAM. 


Song—‘‘Friends of Freedom.” (Tune: “Seots, wha’ 
hae.’’) 
Friends of freedom, swell the song, 
Young and old the strain prolong, 
Make the temperance army strong, 
On to victory; 
Raise the banners, let them wave, 
Onward still, the wretched save; 
Who would fill a drunkard’s grave, 
Bear his infamy? 


Give the aching bosom rest, 

Carry joy to every breast, 

Make the wretched drunkard blest, 
Living soberly; 

Raise the glorious watchword high! 

“Touch not, taste not,” till you die, 

Let the echo reach the sky, 
Swelling joyfully. 


God of mercy! hear us plead, 

Help us while we intercede; 

Oh, how many bosoms bleed! 
‘Heal them speedily; 

Hasten then the happy day, 

When, beneath thy gentle ray, 

All the world shall own thy sway,— 
Reign triumphantly! 


Recitation—Side with Truth.” 

Once to every man and nation comes the moment to de- 
cide, 

In the strife of Truth with falsehood, for the good or 
evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the 
bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon 
the right; 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness and 
that light. 

Then to side with Truth is noble, when we share her 
wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous 
to be just. 

DAY-DREAMS. 
Boy.— 
While the slighted grammar unopened lay, 
The little maid dreamed of a fairy clew, 
A magic thread that led far and away 
The deep-tangled maze of the forest through: — 


“Oh! I wish there were things to do to-day, 
Queer riddles to solve, great prizes-to gain, 
Enchantments to break, magicians to slay, 
And that I, a queen, on a throne might reign. 


“But the puzzles are lost, the queefs are dead, 
And there’s nothing to do,” she sighed and said. 


Girl.— 
A little lad leaned on his hoe that morn, 
And longed for a horse and a burnished shield, 
To ride away from the pumpkins and corn, 
To the tourney’s lists on the tented fleld:— 


“Oh! I wish there were things to do to-day, 
Great dragons to kill and battles to fight; 

I would break a lance in the fiercest fray, 
I would fling a glove at the proudest knight. 


[ Continued on page 326. | 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


WHERE OUR NAVAL VESSELS ARE. 
The vessels of our navy seem to be widely distributed, 
according to a late report. The Baltimore is at Puerto 
Plata, San Domingo; the Machias at Naples; the Mohi- 


can at San Diego; and the Iris at Honolulu. The New-' 


ark is at Buenos Ayres, the Newport at Jacksonville, 
and the Buffalo at Newport News. The Dixie is in 
transport service in the Caribbean sea; while the Alert 
has just left San Diego for a cruise. The Hannibal is 
on her way to Guantanamo. The Bl Cano left Shanghai 
for Hankow; and the famous Oregon is at Yokohama, 
Japan. 


A STATION ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


The American company which is building the rail- 
way from Guayaquil, Ecuador, to Quito has opened the 
station at Guamote, at an elevation of 10,000 feet, and 
126 miles from Guayaquil. The most difficult part of the 
work on the railroad has now been accomplished. 
With the exception of Lassa in Thibet, Quito, in Eeua- 
dor, is the only capital in the world that to this day 
can cnly be reached for a considerable part of the jour- 
ney from the sea on muleback. 


HONOR AMONG CHINESE MERCHANTS. 


United States Consul Fowler of Chefoo, who was re- 
cently so highly complimented by Admiral Evans, hus 
a very high opinion of the business integrity of the Chi- 
nese merchants. He said that on his journey to Japan 
several English and American merchants had told him 
that the Chinese merchant was the most straightforward 
and honest in the world. During his own thirteen years 
as consul in China he had yet to meet a single Chinese 
merchant who had ever broken his word or violated 
his contract with an American merchant. 


GIANT LUMBER RAFTS. 

There is a very large lumber trade between the states 
of Washington and California. This lumber is usually 
conveyed from Puget Sound to San Francisco in huge 
rafts, that sometimes contain 5,000,000 feet of lumber. 
A raft of logs was recently constructed at Asioria, Ore., 
that was 625 feet long, 60 feet wide, and 32 feet deep. 
It teok eight months to build it, and its building cost 
$30,000. 


IN POLAR ICE FLOES. 


The Ziegler Polar Expedition has recently been’ heard 
from. The “America” left Archangel on July 4, but 
was delayed in reaching Vardo, Norway, by a storm in 
the White sea. From Vardo, the vessel made for Nova 
Zembla, but encountered great difficulty from the almost 
solid ice fields. The season seems to be unusual, for the 
cakes of ice were strewn with dead birds, and not one 
polar bear was seen, and a stray seal only occasionally. 
By this time, doubtless, the expedition has reached 
Franz Josef Land, which is to be its winter base. 


A CONSUL’S TRIP TO ABYSSINIA. 


Mr. Robert P. Skinner—the American Consul-general 
at Marseilles, France—left that place on October 25 for 
Naples, from which he was to be conveyed by the gun- 
boat Machias to Djibouti on the Gulf of Aden. He is on 
his way to visit King Menelik of Abyssinia at his capi- 
tal, Adis Abeba, to arrange diplomatic relations between 
Abyssinia and the United States, and to personally in- 
vite the king to visit the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
A special train from Djibouti to Harrar has been placed 
at Mr. Skinner’s disposal. The king is said to be 
greatly pleased at the prospective visit. 


QUITE A TRAVELER. 


A little English lad—Douglas Gosset, and only nine 
years old—was in Boston recently on his way from Los 
Angeles, Cal., to Staffordshire, Eng. From California 
to Boston he was in charge of the conductor of a rail- 
way excursion train. Irom Boston to Liverpool he 
will be in charge of Captain James of the steamship 
Romanic. When the little chap was, passing through 
the Rockies, he thought he was in Wonderland, but 
when he reached Niagara Falls, he did not know which 
he liked best. 


A FUR-SHIP WRECKED. 

The ship Lady Head, belonging to the Hudson Bay 
Company, was wrecked recently on the Gasket Shoals 
in Hudson Bay. She was loaded with valuable furs, 
which she was to convey to England. The vessel was 
a total loss, but all the passengers and crew were saved, 
and reached the Company’s station at ‘Moose Factory, 
where they were most kindly cared for. They may have 
to stay there until next summer, as Hudson Bay freezes 
over very early im the autumn, 
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Habits are worth more than attainments. 

Do not impress your mode of thought upon the 
pupils. 

Dogmatism has no place in the twentieth century 
school. 

A handy student is not necessarily an accom- 
plished one. 

Motive in conduct is the highest end to be aime1 
at in education. 

Plato said in substance that the business of eduea- 
tion is to nurture and develop the germ of person- 
ality. 

The teacher’s primal responsibility is the presenta- 
tion cf material for the children to arrange and 
assimilate. 

Philadelphia teachers are certain to have a haind- 
some salary increase before 1903 goes out. Let the 
good work go on. 

(Germany’s most sensational recent book is by Lud- 
wig Max Goldberger on America, “The Country of 
Unlimited Possibilities.” 

Praise means something when it comes from Mr. 
Mosely, who has brought a notable body of men 
here at his own expense to study our schools at first 
hand. 

The exigencies of an occasion may demand other- 
wise unpardonable treatment in school as in life. 


~ 


Have your ideals and one of these should be the 
avoidance of undesirable exigencies. | 


Organized labor may have its faults, but it also has 
its virtues, not the least of which is its uniform. in- 
telligent, and ardent opposition to child labor, and 
its advocacy of the best child labor laws in evry 
state in the union. 


It may -be well to talk about education’s equipping 
men for the affairs of life instead of speaking of it as 
“practical.” It means more, because “the practical’ 
has been abused by an undesirable content that has 
been put into it. 


The business of the post-office department of the 
United States last year exceeded the billion-dollar 
mark, for the first time in history. The total for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 was $1,026,731,407.96, an 
increase over the previous fiscal year of $122,506,- 
172.10. 


The tone of the school socially is irresistible. It 
is well worth while for the teacher to put time and 
energy into producing a social environment that will 
ennoble the boys and girls, who are highly susceptible 
to these influences. It ‘is worth vastly more than any 
rules and regulations. 


Social interests and individual interests are “in- 
separably interwoven in the concrete fact of life,” 
and the school must never forget it. John Dewey 
may go too far, but the school life must recognize the 
society element. The kindergarten does recognize it, 
and so must every other grade. 


The free lectures of the school department of New 
York city began in 1888 with an appropriation of 
$15,000 with which 186 lectures were given in six 
school buildings with a total attendance of 22,149. 
In fifteen years the attendance has passed a million 
a year and the lectures have reached 4,421. 


The chief value of the “school city,” and kindred 
efforts at self-government on the part of boys and 
girls, is the tone that it imparts to the school, the 
hetter social environment that it creates. They may 
be criticised from every other standpoint, but there 
is no denying that fhey create a tone of great valu» 
to the school and to the community. 


County Superintendent Kern of Winnebago 
county, Illinois, appears to be the most wide-awake 
country county superintendent in the United States. 
Of course no one knows to whom such distinction 
really belongs in a large country like ours, but with- 
out having seen him in his work I have seen and 
heard so much about him that he must be a much 
He sets other superintendents a-going 
at a lively pace. ‘This summer he has had the boys 
of the county a-gardening on a large scale. Their 
specialty this summer was corn growing, to which 
they gave much attention all summer. In vacation 
the boys of the county held six corn conventions 
under his leadership, and it is generally conceded 
that they had studied the books, periodicals, an] 
crops, and had a more intelligent discussion than 
their fathers. - 


alive official. 


AN OVERSTATEMENT. 

“The model preparatory school is a private school. 
Public sentiment would not wphold, and general con- 
ditions would not justify, the public schools in de- 
voting themselves exclusively to such work.” Thus, 
in substance, writes Professor Franklin T. Baker of 
Columbia College. We yield to no one in admiration 
of Exeter, Andover, St. Mark’s, Lawrenceville, the 
Hotchkiss and Tome Institute, but no loyalty to 
these schools justifies the impression that they give 
one whit better preparation for college than a large 
number of public high schools that are not exclu- 
sively fitting schools. 'The records of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and the University of California, institu- 
tions of the highest standards of admission, promo- 
tion, and graduation do not justify such a statement. 
There are reasons why one may prefer to have a boy 
in a distinctively fitting school or boarding school, 
but one of these is not a better preparation for col- 
lege. “Public sentiment and generak conditions” de- 
mand the best of everything for public schools. 


THE ABSURDEST ABSURDI1Y. 

The craze for fame has reached its height in the 
ease of the .“F. M. Hubbell College,” in which th: 
facts seem to be that I’, M. Hubbell, a supposed mil- 
lionaire, has executed a deed conveying to himsel{ 
and sons all his property of every kind and de- 
scription, to be held by them and their heirs in tru ¢ 
during their lifetime, during the lifetime of the 
grandsons of Mr. Hubbell, and for twenty-five years 
after the last grandson dies. Then, “in case ther 
is no living issue,” the estate is to found the “I. \{. 
Hubbell College.” Ait the best it will be about 200) 
A. D. before the first freshman class can apply. I) 
the meantime, Mr. Hubbell enjoys an immens: 
unount of free advertising over the college of th, 
hazy and misty future. Who is Hubbell anyway? 


EVERY BODY HELPS. 


The best feature of the Philadelphia salary j))- 
erease scheme is the ynanimity. Nearly every organ- 
ization that has met for any purpose votes on this 
issue. For illustration, the Chestnut Hill Repu)- 
lican club adopted the following preamble and reso 
lutions :— 

“Whereas, good schools are impossible withou' 
good teachers, and, whereas, the cities of New York 
and Boston and other larger cities are paying mucl: 
higher salaries to teachers of public schools than th: 
city of Philadelphia; and, whereas, the supply of 
properly qualified teachers cannot be maintained 
without paying adequate salaries; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this club endorses the movement 
of the board of education in its request to councils 
for an inerease in the appropriation for teachers’ sal- 
aries. And 

“Resolved further, That the members of se'ect 
and common councils from the 22d ward be re- 
quested to support said increase in their respective 
chambers when the same comes up for cons'd_ra- 
tion.” 


IMITATING THE BAD. 


The man who has the best regulated mind and 
heart in telling a story imitates all that is commend- 
able, as far as possible, but when he comes to the bad, 
he simply narrates. 

Any one who repeats an oath in telling a story is 
so far ill-regulated, and if in using the oath he 
throws into it the emphasis of the original user, he 
drops lower in the scale. 

There is no time cr oceasion in which a high- 
minded man is vulgar. It is possible, however, for 
a fairly high-minded man to.tell a story, naturally off 
color, the brightness of which gives a’ fascination to 
the insinuation. If it is told, it must be as pure nar- 
ration, so that the thought will net be carried to the 
insinuation, but to the occasion that made it keen as 
an allusion. 

If children are encouraged to tell stories, and form 
the habit of imitating so far as possible the good, 
and merely narrating the weak things, much will be 
accomplished for their cleanness of speech. 


A SPIRITED CHILD. 


Rejoice in every indication of the spirited elemen' 
in a pupil or student. It requires constant atten- 
tion. You must be alert every minute. You cannot 
jake your hand off the valve or the brake but there 
are always results. There is always speed, power, oT 
intensity. 

When shall we learn to rejoice in what children 
are sure to be rather than in the dull stupid way 1" 
which they do what we wish them to do. 

A spirited child is to a school what a spirited man 
is in business, in professional, or public life. Abra 
ham Lincoln was a spirited statesman. Benjam'! 
Franklin, a spirited scientist; Horace Greeley, i 
spirited journalist; Edison, a spirited electrician 
(olumbus, a spirited navigator; Marconi, a spirite' 
inventor: Phil Sheridan, a spirited soldier; 11" 
Jones, a spirited sailor; Theodore Roosevelt, 
spirited publicist. No one of these was (or is) Ss? 
comfortable to. get along with in his place as ' 
spiritléss plodder. So the spirited element in a p! 
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or student may make the teacher a deal of trouble, 
but he is more worth while ofttimes than a whole 
group of spiritless fellows. 


SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. 

The Journal of Education has always believed 
ardently in the teaching of physiology. As an ad- 
mirer of Horace Mann I have always rejoiced in the 
heroism with which he devoted his Sixth Annual 
Repert to the desirability and feasibility of teaching 
physiology in the public-schools. Children should 
discriminate health from disease in the points of 
slightest departure, should know the function, use, 
and abuse of the vital organs, should appree ate 
hygienic conditions in all their complexity, snowid 
especially understand the hazard of indulging ia 
narcotics and stimulants. 

But with all these advantages of a knowledge of 
physiology, there are hindrances to the wisdom of 
teaching the children about themselves. It is ruin- 
ous for a person to be so solicitous for his health as 
to be forever thinking about himself, his lungs, and 
stomach, lris head and heart, until health becomes an 
object of morbid care. It is easy to do a greater 
harm than good in this way. 

To avoid this morbid condition it is necessary to 
make physiology incidental, to place virtue above 
health, to place purity above concern for health, to 
impress the preserving above the restoring of health, 
to emphasize the value of the bath, fresh air, sleep, 
wholesome food, regularity in habits, physical exer- 
cises in health, and a trained physician in case of 
disease. 


PEDAGOGY OF THE COW. 

That the schools need improved standards of value 
for various conditions and branches has been my 
theme more than onee, hut it may be well to em- 
phasize and illustrate it from current discussions of 
milk standards. Until the Babeock test was dis- 
covered, milk was sold by the quart with no special 
regard to the richness. For the creamery it is now 
sold by the value of the butter fat contained as per 
the Babeock test, but for domestic and hotel use a 
gallon is a gallon, the only requirement being that 
it contains the proper standard by the test. Origin- 
ally the theory was that milk would reach the stand- 
ard unless it was watered. Now it is known that 
some cows and even some herds rarely reach the 
standard per quart, and they have been undervalued, 
but more recent tests show that these cows are often 
most valuable for milk and butter making, because 
ihe quantity is enough greater to compensate. Five 
{lolsteins had their milk measured, weighed, and 
tested daily at every milking for a year. The per- 
centage of fat was less than 4 per cent., but the num- 
her of pounds of fat for the year was about three 
iimes the average of standard test cows in the United 
States, and nearly twice as great as the ordinary pre- 
mium cows, The higher the per cent. of butter fat 
the less was the yearly production. As a result, there 
is likely to be a new standardizing of milk. It is 
realized that there are many things to be considered 
in establishing values. 

In all this there is abundant opportunity for peda- 
vogizing, or pedagogicalizing, if you prefer. Exam- 
inations of teachers for certificates have been un- 
scientific, unphilosophical, and impractical, even 
though they were much better than none at ali. 
For illustration, in a state examination in one 
branch practically all the questions were catchy, and 
could not have been known from the study of any or 
all the standard works on that subject, but might all 
he known if one was fortunate enough to possess an 
out-of-date twenty-five cent book widely sold in that 
. In another state, more than 


state fifteen years ago. , 
‘anch this year were those 


half the questions in one br 7 
upon which the best authorities differ widely. Many 
of the state and county examinations upon which 
certificates are issued are not such as to discover 
whether or not the candidate could teach a good 
There is a crying need of an immediate 


school. | in 
. M4 
standardizing of the teaching qualities of 
10 
the schoolroom, as well as tof ' those who aspire 
teach. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


With the exception of the overwhelming defeat of 
Mayor Low in New York, and the complete triumph 
of Tammany, there were few surprises in the elec- 
tions of last week. Massachusetts re-elected Gover- 
nor Bates by nearly the same plurality as a year ago, 
In spite of its being an “off year.” In Ohio, the 
Democratic campaign, which was directed chiefly 
against Senator Hanna, went to pieces. Towa was 
carried by the Republicans by an. old-fashioned 
majority. Kentucky and Maryland were carried by 
the Democrats, as was expected; in Mississippi, the 
Democratic candidate, Vardaman, was elected with- 
out opposition; and Rhode Island again presents the 
anomaly of a Democratic governor and a Republican 
legislature—being the only northern state at present 
which has a Democratic governor. As for New York 
city, it does not require a pessimist to foresee the 
most direful consequences from the return of Tam- 
many to full control, with its character unchanged, 
and its appetite whetted by two years’ hunger. 

* * 

The discontent occasioned in the state of Panama 
by the contemptuous treatment of the canal treaty 
by the Colombian Congress has found expression in a 
revolution, which promises to end in the creation of 
an independent Republic of Panama. There was an 
armed rising in the city of Panama on the 3d, in 
which 3,000 men participated. Independence was 
proclaimed; a provisional government was formed: 
and the flag of the new republic, red and blue stars 
in four squares of red, white, and blue, was hoisted. 
A Colémbian war vessel at Panama steamed away 
after firing a few harmless shots; and the Colombian 
troops at Colon, two days later, departed peacefully, 
after making a futile demonstration. The United 
States, being bound by treaty to keep transit across 
the isthmus open, despatched vessels promptly both 
to Colon and Panama, and at Colon, marines were 
landed to prevent interference with the operation of 
the railroad. The revolution seems to have un- 
divided popular support; and it finds justification in 
the manner in which the interests of Panama were 
sacrificed hy the small politicians at Bogota. The 
provisional government, being all the government 
there is, has been recognized diplomatically by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. ' 

* 

As melancholy a tragedy as ever darkened Ameri- 
ean college life was the railway wreck near !ndian- 
apolis on the 31st of October, in which sixteen stu- 
dents of Purdue University, at Lafayette, who were 
on their ‘vay to a championship football game with 
the Indiana University, were killed, and fifty were 
more or less seriously injured. The train was a spe: 
cial one, carrying nearly a thousand students of both 


a 


sexes, and the forward car, in which most of the 


-killed and injured were riding, was occupied among 


others by the members of the university team, whose 
anticipated triumph in an exciting contest the others 
were looking forward to enjoying. The cause of the 
accident was the familiar one,—orders misunderstoo | 
or disoheyed by some one, and a track which should 
have been kept free blocked by another train. The 
scene at the wreck was a harrowing one, but the stu- 
dents, men and women alike, gave their injured com- 
rades the hest treatment in their power until more 
skilled aid arrived. 
* * * 

There is a new stir in the Far East over what is 
described as a reoccupation of Mukden, the capital 
of Manchuria, by the Rusisans. The word réoecupa- 
tion is somewhat misleading, as the Russias have 
never wholly withdrawn from the city. What secmns 
to have happened is that they ‘have thrown off all 
concealment, and using as a pretext a quarrel over a 
Chinese brigand, have taken full possession of the 
public buildings, and forcibly evicted the Chirese 
officials. It would appear that there had been sonie 
show of a resumption of Chincse authority, and that 
this was abruptly ended by the Russian procee Ting. 
The incident has made a profound and painful im- 
pression in Japan, and it has even aroused the comute 
tose governmeni at Pekin to the point of asking the 
aid of the United States to withstand Russian 


aggression ; but although American commercial inter. 


ests in Manchuria are large, the United States can- 
not move, if at all, until these are direoily threatened. 
* * * 

Lecky, the great English historian, was followed to 
the grave at only a few days’ interval by Mommsen, 
the great German. Both were patient investigators 
and profound scholars, and both left works that wil! 
endure. But Lecky, although he sat in Parliamens. 
was ‘never an influential figure in polities, and his 
parliamentary career was never taken seriously. 
Mommsen, on the other hand, although more than 
twenty years Lecky’s senior, was an ardent politician, 
—using the word in its highest sense—all h’'s life. 
He was liberal, and even radical, in his political 
views. In his youth, he took part in the revolu- 
tionary movement of 1848; and gained the distine- 
tion of being arrested and dismissed from his profes- 
sorship in consequence. He was one of the most 
vehement opponents of Prince Bismarck, and pur- 
sued him with such bitter invective that in 1882 he 
was tried for slandering him, but was acquitted. He 
criticised unsparingly the course of the United State: 
in its war with Spain, and that of England in her 
war with the Boers; yet, life-long fighter that he was, 
his last published word was a plea for a better under- 
standing between England and Germany, printed in 
the new Independent Review. 

* * 

During the first third of the last fiseal year the 
operations of the United States treasury resulied in 
a surplus of $13,500,000. During the first third of 
the current fiseal year, as is shown by the treasury 
statement for October 31, the outgo almost exactly 
balanced the income, the margin being only a trifle 
over $500,000. This change is due to two causes: a 
very considerable falling-off in the customs revenue 
amounting to $9,000,000 for the four months; and an 
increase in expenditures, the chief item being the 
payment of $5,000,000 in aid of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. In view of this state of things, i 
is hardly likely that Congress will look favorably 
upon any proposition for a reduction of revenues. 
The narrow margin between expenditure and income 
should also serve as a check upon extravagant appr >- 
priations. If receipts from internal revenue had no 
held up to last year’s figures, and gone a trifle heyon | 
them, the four months would have ended with a 
deficit. * * * 

The crisis in Hungary has been ermled—for th: 
present at least,—-by a compromise between the Lib- 
eral and Military parties, by which the main point 
insisted upon by the Emperor, that the imperial arm) 
should not be split in two by the use of two lan- 
guages, is conceded. Hungarian officers are to he 
transferred to Hungarian regiments, and the use of 
the national tongue is to be permitted in Hunvariin 
inilitary colleges; but Magyar regiments, as wel! as 
Croatians, Roumanians, Poles, Germans, and Cz chs 
will hereafter as before receive words of command in 
the German language. This arrangement is a new 
proof of the hold which the venerable empcror ha 
upon his people; and it augurs well for the stabilit 
of the new Hungarian ministry which haz been 
formed. with Count Stephen Tisza, son of the for 
premier, at the head. The new premier is in cordin 
agreement with the emperor. 

* 

Chicago has furnished conspicuous examplcs of 
combinations between organizations of employ. rs and 
labor unions for the-purpose of stifling competition 
and forcing up prices. A similar combination ha 
come to light in New York in the shape of an agre 
ment between the Employers’ Stone Cutters assoc a 
tion and the Journeymen Stone Cutters a sociation, 
which fixed the prices at which all contracts were to 
he taken, practically apportioned the jobs among th 
bidders after having the bids adjusted by a commt 
tee, and required the payment of ten per cent. of " 
receipts from a contract into a pool, which was to be 
divided between the employers and the labor union. 
These facts came out when a strike was ord rel 
against a firm of employing stone eutt rs which had 
refused to join the combination. If this sort of e m- 
hination between capitalistic avarice and labor union 
dictation were to become common, the public woul’ 
find itself between the upper and nether millstones 
of as oppressive a monopoly as has ever been devised 
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“But honor is lost, and glory has fled, 
“And there’s nothing to do,” he sighed and said. 
Boy.— 
And the poor little maiden never knew 
That knowledge was ready to crown her queen, 
And the clew that led the labyrinth through 
Lay hidden the leaves of her book between. 
Girl.— 
And the little lad never even guessed Pa 
That the dragon Sloth conquered him that day, 
While he lightly dreamed of some idle quest, 
And his unused hoe in the young corn lay. 
Both.— 
But Honor and Fame passed the dreamers by, 
And crowned brave Toil, who found no time to sigh. 


THE CIGARETTE HABIT. 


The teacher of a public school in Chicago found that 
eighty of her pupils smoked from two to twenty cigar- 
ettes a day. Six only of these boys were able to do good 
work in their classes. The victims of the cigarettte 
habit confessed that they were suffering constantly from 
headache, drowsiness, and dizziness. 

Many declared they could not write well because their 
hands trembled. A number were “shaky” when they 
walked, and unable to run for any distance. They could 
not rouse themselves to meet examination tests. The 
teacher reported that they were sure to fail if asked to 
memorize anything. Several of the smokers were from 
four to five years too old for their grade, and it was 
found that after they began to smoke their progress 
ceased. 

Except in three instances, the boys hardest to dis- 
cipline were smokers. Truancy and theft were directly 
traced to indulgence in the habit. Boys who had_re- 
formed and joined the Anti-Cigarette Society said they 
“felt like different boys.” 

The power and perniciousness of the cigarette habit 
are revealed by this fresh testimony from a competent 
and careful observer.—Youth’s Companion. 


THE PROPER USE OF ONE’S HEAD. 


I once asked the greatest of inventors, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, says Miss Willard, if he were a total abstainer; and 
when he told me that he was, I said, “May I inquire 
whether it was home influence that made you so?” He 
replied, “No, I think it was because I always felt that 
I had a better use for my head.” 


“BOYS, KEEP YOUR RECORD CLEAN!” 


(Last words of John B. Gough.) 


“Boys, keep your record clean.” 
The lips of the speaker are mute, 

But his words are still warning the boys 
To stop in their mad pursuit; 

To stop, I say, in their mad pursuit 
Of wealth, and honor, and fame, 

To think of the devious winding ways 
By which they shall reach the same. 


“Boys, keep your record clean,” 
Your ears unstained by sin, 
Your lips as the lilies are, 
And a heart as pure within, 
Fair as the virgin snow, 
Spotless and undefiled, 
Though around you the world is bright, 
Or the pitiless storms beat wild. 


As you go out into the world, 
Go with a purpose true, 
Go with a sturdy, resolute will; 
Be one of the manly few. 
Ever do that which is right, 
Scorn to do that which is mean, 
And as you go through peace and strife, 
“Boys, keep your record clean.” 


TELLING FORTUNES. 

Text: “Be not among winebibbers; among riotous 
eaters of flesh: for the drunkard and the glutton shall 
come to poverty; and drowsiness shall clothe a man with 
rags.”—Prov. xxiii.: 20-21. 


I'll tell you two fortunes, my fine little lad, 
For you to accept or refuse; 

The one of them good, and the other one bad,— 
Now hear them and say which you choose. 


I sée, by my gift, within reach of your hand, 
A fortune right fair to behold; 

A house and a hundred good acres of land, 
With harvest fields yellow as gold. 


I see a great orchard, the boughs hanging down 
With apples of russet and red; 

I see droves of cattle, some white and some brown, 
But all of them sleek and well-fed. 


I see doves and swallows about the barn door, 
And a fanning-mill whirling so fast; 

See men that are threshing the wheat on the floors,— 
And now the bright picture is past! 


And I see, rising dismally up in the place 
Of the beautiful house and the land, 
A man with a fire-red nose on his face, 
And a little brown jug in his hand! 


Oh! if you beheld him, my lad, you would wish 
That he were less wretched to see, 

For his boot-toes, they gape like the mouth of a fish, 
And his trousers are out at the knee! 


In walking, he staggers now this way, now that, 
And his eyes they stand out like a bug’s, 

And he wears an old coat and a battered-in hat, 
And I think that the fault is the jug’s! 


For the text says the drunkards shall come to be poor, 
And that drowsiness clothes men with rags, 

And he doesn’t look much like a man, I am sure, 
Who has honest hard cash in his bags. 


Now which will you choose? To be thrifty and shug, 
And to be right side up with your dish, 
Or to go with your eyes like the eyes of a bug, 
And your shoes like the mouth of a fish? 
—Alice Cary. 


Song—‘“Glory, Hallelujah!” (Tune: “John Brown’s 


Body.”’) 

We have heard the wail of women, 
We have seen the fathers fall, 

We have known the bloom of beauty 
On the cheek of youth to pall; 

We have suffered from the demon 
More than words of song can tell, 

Yet God is marching on.—Cho. 


We have joined our hands together e 
As we face a common foe; 
Many hearts at many altars 
Pray for us as forth we go; 
In the name of God we’ll triumph, 
And this traffic overthrow, 
For God is marching on.—Cho. 


And at last you’ll hear the chorus 
Swelling up from land and sea, 
Chanting earth’s glad morn of promise 
From the accursed traffic free, 
_And the world shall ring with gladness 
From your glorious victory,— 
Our God is marching on!—Cho. 


SUPERINTENVENTS. OF STATE EDUCA. 
TIONAL EXHIBITS. 


ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


George B. Malden, Mass, 
46 Elwood Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
George William Brnce............cc.00. Milwaukee, Wis. 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S 
New Latin Grammar 


By J. B. Greenough, late Professor of Latin in Harvard 
University; G. L. Kittredge, Professor of English in 
Harvard University; A. A. Howard, Professor of 
Latin in Harvard University; and Benjamin L. 
D’Ooge, Professor of Latin in the Michigan State 


Normal College. 


HIS well-known Latin grammar, 
in a new form, still remains 

the Allen and Greenough Grammar 
in scope and general plan, and retains 
the characteristic qualities that have 
given it a world-wide distinction. But the 
book has been revised iu every detail to 
bring it into harmony with the latest 
results of scholarship, and has been re- 
arranged where necessary to make it as 
convenient for use as is possible. 


Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Chancellor Frank Strong............... Lawrence, Kans. 
Arthur Lefevre...... Austin, Tex. 
Robert Furlong....Union Ferry Building, San Francisco. 
Susanna E. Sirwell...... 202 Thirteenth St., Minneapolis. 


Double Your Effectiveness as a Teacher by Using 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS 


Walsh’s New Arithmetic 


Hyde’s Two-Book Course in 
English 


The Heath Readers 


The Gordon Method of Teach- 
ing Reading 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Newell’s Descriptive Chemistry 


Coiten’s Zodlogy: Descriptive 
and Practical 


Stevens’ Introduction to Botany 
The Wells Mathematics 
Heath’s English Classics 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE 
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ORIGIN OF NAMES IN CONNECTICUT.—(1.) 


Abaquage, “flaggy meadow.” 

Abrigada, “shelter or hiding place,” so named because 
of cavern-like cliff on its side. 

Allum, for a Quinebang captain, called by Pequot In- 
dians “the fox.” Allum means “fox, or fox-pond.” 

Ansonia, for Anson G, Phelps, senior partner in firm of 
Phelps, Dodge & Co., which established the place. 

Ashowugh, “half-way place.” 

Aspetue, “a height.” 

Asproom, “high, lofty.” 

Acssawog, “place between.” 

Bantam, from peantum, “he prays or is praying.” 

Bozrahville, from ancient city in Syria. 

Branford, from town of Brentford, Eng. 

Canterbury, from English town. . 

Cheesechankamuck, Eastern branch of Farmington 
river, “great fishing place at the wier.” 

Chicomico, from she or che, “great” and komuk, or 
comaco, “house,” or “inclosed place.” 

Cobalt, from mines of cobalt. 

Cocoosing, ““where owls are.” 

Colchester, from town in England. 

Connecticut, from Quonoktacut, “a river whose water 
is driven in waves by tides or winds,” or “land on the 
long tidal river.” 

Cowantacuck, “pine woodland.” 

Danbury, for town in England. 

Derby, for town and county in England. 

Fairfield, so named from the beauty of the fields, 

Farmington, from place in England. 

Glastonbury, from town in England. 

triswold, for Governor Roger Griswold. 

Guilford, from town in England. 

Hadlyme, combination of names of two townships in 
which it is situated, Haddam and Lyme. 

Hazardville, for Colonel Hazard, owner of powder 
works. 

Higganum, corruption of Indian word, Tomhegan- 
ompakut, “at the tomahawk rock.” 

Hockanum, “hook-shaped”’ because of change in course 
of river at this point. 

Humphreysville, for Hon. David Humphreys. 

Killingsworth, intended by its Scotch settlers to be 
named Kenilworth, but by mistake of clerk of court 
named as above. 

Konkapot, for John Konkapot, chief of Stockbridge 
Indians. 

Ledyard, for Colonel William Ledyard of state militia. 

Litehfield, for city in England. 

Lyme, either directly or indirectly from borough of 
Lyme-Regis in England. 

Mansfield, for Moses Mansfield, mayor of New Haven. 

Mashamoguet, “‘near the great mountain,” or “at the 
great fishing place.” 

Mashapaug, “standing water.” 

Massapeag, “great water land.” 

Mianus, corruption of name of Indian chief Mayanno, 
“he who gathers together.” 

Moodus, contraction of Indian Machomoodus, “‘place of 
noises.” 

Moosup, for Indian sachem, Maussup. 

Mystic, from Missi, ‘great,’ and tuk, “tidal river’; 
hence, “great river.” 

Natchaug, “land between,” or “in the middle.” 

Naubuc, corruption of Indian, upauk, “flooded.” 

Naugatuck, “one tree,” or “fork of the river.” 

Nepaug, “waters,” or “fresh pond.” 

New Haven, settled by parties from Boston, who called 
ta “new haven.” 

New London, for city in England. 

Niantic, “at the point of land on a tidal river.” 

Noank, from Nayang, “point of land.” 

Norwalk, said to have been so named because when 
purchased from Indians the northern boundary was to 
extend northward from the sea, one day’s walk, accord- 
ing to the Indian way of marking distance, or from 
Nayang “point of land.” 

Norwich, for city in England. 

Oneco, for son of Unecas—Mohegan sachem. 

Orange, for William IV., Prince of Orange. 

aheupog, from Papke-paug, “pure water pond.” 

Pattaquonk, “round place.” 

Pauquepaug, from Papke-paug, “pure water pond.” 

Pequabuck, “clear or open pond.” 

Pequannock, “land naturally clear and open.” 

Pochaug, ‘“‘where they divide in two.” 

Pomfret, for town in England. 

omperaug, “place of offering.” 

Pontoosue, “falls on the brook.” 

Poquetanuck, “land open or broken up.” 

Poquonoe, “cleared land.” 

Putnam, for General Israel Putnam. 

Yuidnic, “place at the end of the hill,” 
‘uinhebaug, “long pond.” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


FOURTH READER—THE RATIONAL METHOD IN 
READING. By Edward G. Ward, late Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. Fifth half-year’s 
work. “New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Illustrated. 
‘262 pp. Introductory price, 54 cents. 

The school reader of the future will undoubtedly be a 
“half-year reader,” and in this the new Ward readers 
are leading. The grading can be sharper, and the adap- 
tation to classes not ideally graded is so much easier, 
that it is sure to commend itself to the school in these 
better days. 

No one has in many years been so successful as was 
Superintendent ‘Ward of Brooklyn in conceiving, de- 
veloping, and putting forth a method of teaching the 
mechanics of reading quickly and uniformly well. Of 
course he was sharply attacked, as every one must be 
who crosses time-honored prejudices, but he maintained 
his position against all comers both in the schools of 
Brooklyn and on the platform. While he may not have 
silenced his critics, he made hosts of disciples, and won 
for his books, apparently, a larger use than has come 
to any other radical method of teaching reading. 

Mr. Ward’s departure was in every way a professional 
misfortune, and it is cause for congratulation that his 
special work has been re-presented to the schools in a 
beautiful setting as to paper, type, illustrations, and 
binding, and every way perfected by his associates who 
helped him apply his theories in the school. Opponents 
of the ideas he championed, adapted, combined, or 
created will not be convinced, even when they find them 
thus attractively arrayed, but those who believe in the 
theory will ardently welcome the “Rational Method” in 
this charming form. ‘ 

The claim is made that “The Rational Method ir 
Reading” is “an original presentation of sight and 
sound work that leads rapidly to independent and intel- 
ligent icading.” For nine years the lower grade books 


' have been upon the market, and have been highly popu- 


lar. By a combination of the word and the phonetic 
methods, through long experimenting in the schools of 
Brooklyn, Superintendent Ward developed a_ unique 
method of teaching reading. The method aims to make 
the pupil particularly self-reliant and independent in his 
reading, and gives him a sure command of a wide vo- 
cabuilary. 

The Fourth Reader follows in general the lines that 
made the reputation of the series. .The text contains 
no diacritical marks, since the pupil has become snffi- 
ciently advanced to dispense with the mechanics of the 
method; but the lists of words marked diacritically at 
the head of each lesson afford ample and convenient 
drill. The work on this Reader was largely done dur- 
ing Mr. Ward’s lifetime, and it has been carried to com- 
vietion, in accordance with his instruction, by Miss 
Ward and Dr. William L. Felter, both of whom are thor- 
oughly familiar with the method as worked out in the 
Brocklyn schools. 

The material in the Reader is varied and attractive. 
The fairy stories that always delight the children are 
well represented; and more serious lessons in the line 
of history, invention, science, and nature study make 
an important part of the book. The ethical element is 
everywhere emphasized. Well-chosen poems and bits of 
verse help to brighten the lessons. Evervthing is writ- 
ten in a style snited to pupils of the third grade, for 
whem the hook is intended. 

The publishers also announce for immediate publi- 
cation a Fifth Reader in this series. In attractiveness 
of illustration and appearance, as well as in the interest 
and value of the reading matter, these two Readers are 
the peers of any publications of their class. 
MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. ‘Translated by Charles Cot- 

ton. Edited, with Biographical Introduction, by W. 

Carew Hazlitt. (Handy Volume Classics.) 426 and 

428 West Broadway, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 

Co. 380 pp. 18mo. Prices: cloth, 35 cents; limp 

leather, 75 cents. : 

The essays of Montaigne, which belong to the most 
celebrated writings of the sixteenth century, form a 
magazine out of which such writers as Shakespeare and 
Bacon did not scruple to help themselves; and, indeed, 
as the critic Hallam observed, the great Frenchman’s 
literary importance largely results from the share which 
his mind had in influencing other minds, coeval and sub- 
sequent. His terse utterances and naive opinions formed 
a new school in essay writing, and resulted in a series 
of papers on miscellaneous topics, which can be read 
after a lapse of over three centuries with pleasure and 
profit. We find him talking about “Liars,” “Sorrow,” 
“Rriendshiv.” “Solitude,” ‘“‘Fear,” “Cruelty,” “Glory,” 
“Anger,” “Books,” and a score of other topies which pre- 
sent as many different sides to-day as when he picked 
them up. And in whatever direction he turned, his re- 
markably wide reading stood him in good stead. 

Heretofore, editions of Montaigne have been bulky and 
exhaustive. The present handy little volume seems 
adapted to the general reader’s need. It selects the best 
and most typical of the essays, frees them from the en- 
cumbering notes and cross translations of other edi- 
tions, and, while adhering to the standard Cotton trans- 
lation, presents a fluent, continuous reading page. 

LY WHISKERS’ KIDS. By Frances Trego Mont- 
een, Illustrated in color by W. H. Fry. Akron, 

Ohio: The Saalfield Publishing Company. Ilumi- 

ed cover. Price, $1.00. - 

nid ha ever own a goat, a trained goat, a pet of higtr 
order? One of the greatest satisfactions. in the mem- 
orv of the writer’s boyhood was the possession of a goat 
with 211 the eonipment of wagon, harness and accessor- 
ies. To this dav, the prants of a wide awake, well- 
trained kid delight me, in fact or story, and “Billy 
Whiskers’ Kids” has whiled away an hour, has wasted 
on hour, but for the fun and recreation T have Had with 


it. 
if you ever had fun with a kid. if you have in you any 
of the stuff which makes fun with kids possible, if you 


like fun any way, you will get it, old as you are, out of 
this delightful book, and if not, give it to some “kid,” 
for he will have the time of his life reading this. All the 
fun I ever had with my goat, all the fun all the “kids” 
in the world ever had with their kids are slight in 
comparison with the fun in this bool with “Day” and 
“Night,” the white kid and the black kid, which Frances 
Trego Montgomery has her “kids” have with these kids. 
NOVELLO MUSIC COURSE. By Francis E. Howard, 

Supervisor of Music in schools, Bridgeport, Conn. 

New York: Novello, Ewer & Co. Cloth. Five num- 

bers. 62 pp., 144 pp., 160 pp., 160 pp., 164 pp. 

A series of five volumes including graded sight-sing- 
ing melodies for blackboard use, primer and threo 
readers. The manual for blackboard use comprises a 
large rumber of exercises for teacher’s use, indicated by 
an ingenious arrangement of figures. The other books 
represent apparently the.work done in the Bridgeport 
schools. The exercises and songs are selected from a 
large number of well-known composers, including a 
good amount of classical music. Folk-songs are also 
used in the three readers to quite a large extent. These 
are selected from various nations and of different cen- 
turies. This collection is certainly interesting, and its 
peculiar value can best be known by a triakof them 
with actual children of the present day, rather than by 
any a priori reasoning on the subject. 


OUTDOOR SECRETS. By Margaret F. Boyle. Chicago 
and New York: A. Flanagan Company. 118 pp. 
Beautifully illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 

The author of this delightful little volume must lave 
been a patient eavesdropper at Nature’s door, to learn, 
as she has, so many of Nature’s secrets. How else could 
she have found out “How the Apple Blossom Came 
Back,” ‘‘What the Goldenrod Did,” “About the Bumble- 
bee’s Mistake,” and half a score of other equally inter- 
esting things? And how daintily has her coadju‘or, 
Miss Tappan, illuminated the text with her sketchings, 
each of which is a story in itself! 


JACK THE FIRE DOG. By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.00. 

Mrs. Wesselhoeft is so well known as a story writer 
for the young that the mere announcement of a new 
story from her is sufficient to interest, and this, her 
latest, will be as popular as its predecessors. The story 
is a tribute to the sagacity and faithfulness of a dog 
who for many years shared the fortunes of a city fire 
engine, and who was beloved by members of the com- 
panv. as well as by a large circle oi outside friends, es- 
pecially children. 

GENERAL ZOOLOGY—PRACTICAL, SYSTEMATIC, 
AND COMPARATIVE. By Charles Wright Dodge. 
M. S., Professor of Biology in the University of 
Rochester. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 512 pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price. $1.80. 

Professor Dodge has here revised and rearranged 
Orton’s “Comparative Zoology,” hoping thereby to fur- 
nish a text-book which will more adequately meet the 
needs of the general student who desires, through learn- 
ing the principal facts and theories of zoology, to ac- 
auire a fairly comprehensive idea of the science. The 
line: of study followed requires the student first to gain 
concrete knowledge by personal observations; after 
which he is introduced to the study of the systematic 
arrangement of representative forms, and later to com- 
parative zoology, with its manv snb-divisions. A valu- 
able chapter is added on “The Origin of Animal Species,” 
which discusses the more important of the zoological 
theories clearly and comprehensively. The book con- 
tains, also, several pages of notes on the text; “The 
Naturalist’s Library.” being a list.of the works of refer- 
ence accessible to the American student; an appendix, 
where directions for practical experiments are to be 
found: and an index. The system of classification 
adopted is that given by Parker and Haswell in their 
well-known ‘“‘Text-book of Zoology.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“4 New School Management.” By Levi Seeley. Price, $1.25. New 

York: Hinds & Noble. 
: “The Spinner Family.” By Alice Jean Patterson Price, $1.00.—— 
“The Best Tales of Edgar Allen Poe” By Sherwin Cody. Price, 
$100 “How George Rogers Clark Won the Northwest.” By R GG. 
Thwaites. —‘‘Famons Assassinationa of History.” By Francis John. 
‘Handbook of Modern Japan.” By Ernest W. Clement,—— 
“The Best Poems and Essavs of Edgar Allen Poe.” By Sherwin 
Cody “On the Storied Ohio.” By R. G. Thwaites. Short 
History of Mexico” By Arthur Howard Price, $1.40 From 
Emnire to Repnblic.” By Arthur Howard Noll. Price, $1.40. Chi- 

o: A.C. McClure & Go. 

Boy Meth 1d in Geogranhy.” By Charles A. McMurry. Price, 
70 cents. —"“Children of the Tenements.” By Jacob A. Riis. Price, 


2.1, “Roston—The Place ard the People.” By M. A. DeWolfe 
Price, #2 50. Forest Hearth.” By Charlea Major. Price, 
#1 50.—“Evolution and Adaptation.” By Thomas H. Morgan. New 


vethe Indians ‘Of the Painted Desert Region.” By Geo:ge Wharton 

Child study” By DuBois. Price, 60 cetts. 

Webster for Youn Edited by Charles F, 
The Ship of Stata” “Re Those at the Helm. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Ready January 1, 1904. 


The Southworth-Stone Arithmetics. By Gor- 
pon A. SouTHwoRTH. Superintendent of Schools, 
Somerville, Mass. and C. Associate 
Professor of Mathematics, the Michigan State 
Normal College. No teacher should change arith- 
metics until these books have been examined. 
Professor Stone’s Monograph on the teaching of arith- 

metic (just published) will be sent on application. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 
Boston New York Chicago 
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Aids Digestion 
Horsford’s 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Ilalf a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and f‘all 
gone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 
sleep. 


A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
i bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.T, 


ALINTHELLIGHNCE. 


4 


TEMS o1 caucational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
aese contributions should be short and compre- 
1ensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


November 20: Cumberland County (Maine) 
Teachers’ Association, High School build- 
ing, Portland. 

November 25: Eastern Division Teachers’ 
Association, Baker City, Ore. 


November 25-27: S. W. Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Association, Cape Girardeau. 

November 25-27: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eastern Division, Pendle- 
ton, Jan. 1-4; Western Division, Eugene. 


November 26: Southeastern Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Independence. 


November 26-27: South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Seymour. 


November 26-27: Southwestern Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Garden City. 


November 26-27: Western Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, McCracken. 


November 26-27: Northwestern Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Norton. 


November 27-28: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Huntington Hall, Boston. 


November 27-28: Western Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lexington, Mo. 


November 27-28: North Texas Teachers’ 
Association, Bonham. 

November 27-28: Lake Superior Teach- 
ers’ Association, Superior, Wis. 

November 28: Northern Michigan Teach- 
ers’ Association, Traverse City. 

November 28-30: South Central Missourf 
State Teachers’ Association, Mountain 
Grove. 

November 29-20: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Zanesville. 

November 29-30: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Toledo. 

Friday and Saturday following Thanks- 
giving: iZasuciation of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 

December 4-5: New Jersey High School 
Teachers’ Associaticn, Newark; W. A. 
Wetzel, Trenton, president. 

Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Asgociation, Moscow. 

Christmas week: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 

Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

Christmas week: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 

Christmas week: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 

December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 

December 26-30: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


December 26-28: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver. 

December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

On or about December 26:-Florida State 
Teachers’ Association, Ocala. 

December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 26-29: Southern Educational 
Assotiation, Columbia, S. C. 

On or about December 27: Texas State 
Teachers’ Association, Waco. 
December 28-31: National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Cincinnati, O. 
December 27-31: Iowa, State Teachers’ 
Association, Des Moines. ‘ 
December 28-30: Louisiana State Public 
School Teachers’ Association, Ruston. 
December 29-31: South Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Aberdeen. 

December 29-31: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka. 

December 29-31: Indiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Indianapolis. 

December 30-January 1: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

December 30-January 3: California 
Teachers’ Association, Pacific Grove. 

December, 31-January 3: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 

February 23-24-25: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. At the annual meeting of 
the Maine Teachers’ Association, held at 
the State House October 22, 23, 24, the 
following officers for 1904 were elected: — 
President W. E. Russell, Gorham; vice 
tary and treasurer, J. F. Ryan, Calais; 
corresponding secretary, M. Grate 
Fickett, Gorham; additional member of 
executive committee, D. W. Colby, Skow- 
hegan. This society is by all means the 
most important organization of the pro- 
fession in the state. Its membership, 
which is open to a'l Maine teachers, is 
constantly increasing, and it enters upon 
the next year with gratifying prospects 
The new president, W. FE. Russell, 
for several years sub-master of the Gor- 
ham Normal school, is well-known as one 
of the most alert and progressive teachers 
of the state, and under his management 
the society is bound to increase in energy 
and influence. 

PORTLAND. The annual meeting of 
the Cumberland County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Assembly Hall, 
High School building, Portland, Friday, 
November 20. 

The program is as follows:—9.00, open- 
ing exercises, address, “‘Defectives,’”’ Wili 
S. Monroe, Ph. D., Westfield, Mass., Nor- 
mal school; address, “The Master 
Teacher,” Rev. J. W. Magruder, D. D., 
Portland. 

11.90-12.00, department conferences. 1. 
Kural schools; leader, Superintendent 
Payson Smith, Rumford. Falls; topics, 
Parental Co-operation, The Problem of 
Supervision, The Problem of the Crowded 
Program, School Consolidation. 

2. High schools: leader, J. W. Mc- 
Donald, agent of Massachusetts Board of 
Education; topic, “Habit as an Aim in 
Education.” 

3. Grammar schools; leader, Miss M. 
Grace Fickett, Gorham Normal school: 
topic, English—how to cultivate (1) 
The sentence sense; (2) An appreciation 
of good literature. 

Department conferences: (3) A desire 
to compose; (4) Originality in written 
and oral composition. 

4. Primary schools; leader, Miss Mary 
T> Lovejoy. Maiden, Mass., topic, ““Educa- 
tive Desk Work.” 

1.230, Address, “Artistic School Work,” 
Walter Sargent, agent of Massachusetts 
Board of Education; address, “Our Faith 
in Education,” Paul H. Hanus, Ph. D. 
Harvard college; address, “The Reading 


of Books,” Professor Henry L. Chapman, 
Bowdoin college. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


LACONIA. A largely attended teach- 
ers’ institute was held at Laconia October 
30. The program was as follows:— 

Opening exercises; music, pupils of the 
Harvard street school, Mrs. Wiggin, 
teacher; business; address, “The Use of 
the Public Library in School Work,” Olin 
S$. Davis, librarian of the Laconia public 
library; association paper, Miss Blanche 
N. Abbott, Laconia; high and grammar 
school section, Superintendent J. H. Blais- 
dell, Laconia, chairman; “The Relation of 
the Grades to the High School,” discus- 
sion opened by Principal L. L. Cleveland 
of Franklin; primary section, Mrs. H. 8. 
Durgin, chairman; “Busy Work and Its 
Use’; discussion opened by Miss Ruby 
E. McIntire of Franklin; “The Gordon 
System of Reading,’ Mrs. Emma K. Gor- 
don of Milton, Mass.; ‘Language in the 
Fifth and Sixth Grades,’’ Superintendent 
George I. Aldrich of Brookline, Mass.; un- 
finished business. 

WOLFEBOROUGH. Brewster free 
academy was destroyed by fire early in 
the morning of November 2, the loss be- 
ing estimated at $45,000, upon which an 
insurance of $30,000 was carried. Through 
the energetic efforts of Principal Lord. 


books and supplies were secured the next 


day and the school work went on with 
but little interruption. It is understood 
that the academy will be rebuilt as soon 
as possible. 


VERMONT. 


The fifty-fourth annual convention of 
the Vermont State Teachers’ Association 
was held at St. Johnsbury October 29, 30 
and 31. This meeting was conceded by 
all to have been the most successful of 
any held, the _ registration reaching 
nearly 500. The following is the pro- 
gram:-— 

Thursday afterhoon—Address of wel- 
come, Hon. H. N. Turner, St. Johnsbury; 
response, Principal H. J. Stannard, Bar- 
ton; president’s address, Principal H. J. 
Stannard, Barton; address, “‘Educational 
Work in the Philippines,” Hon. Mason §S. 
Stone. 

Thursday evening—Music, male quar- 
tet; address, “The Personality of the 
Teacher,” President William DeWitt 
Hyde, Bowdoin College; reception of vis- 
iting teachers in Fairbanks museum. 

Friday morning.—Devotional exercises, 
Rev. J. M. Frost; address, “The Art of 
Questioning,” Professor H. H. Horne, 
Dartmouth College. 

Latin conference, conducted by Princi- 
pal D, Y. Comstock, St. Johnsbury Acad- 
emy. 

Number conference, conducted by Prin- 
cipal John L. Alger, Johnson Normal 
school. 

Music conference, conducted by J. H. 
Humphrey, director of music in the Bur- 
lington schools. 

Friday afternoon.—Address: ‘Educa- 
tional Progress in Vermont,” Hon W. E. 
Ranger, state superintendent of education. 

Science conference, in charge of Prin- 
cipal C. H. Morrill of Randolph Normal 
school 

Geography conference, conducted by Su- 
perintendent Louis P. Nash, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Nature conference, conducted by Miss 
Delia I. Griffin, director of Fairbanks Mu- 
seum of Natural Science. ; 

Saturday morning—Address, ‘‘An Ideal 
School, Lieutenant P. W. Search, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; address, “Literature, and 
Its Relations to Our School Life,’ Super- 
intendent Louis P. Nash, Holyoke, Mass. 

The annual meeting of the Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club was held Friday evening at 
Pythian hall, where a banquet was 
served. Principal C. H. Morrill of Ran- 
dolph Normal school acted as toastmas- 
ter. At this meeting the report of the 
special committee on College Entrance 
Requirements was given by Principal 
Isaac Thomas, Burlington high school, 
and discussed by the members present. 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites.. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression , dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work. nervous atrain 
and impaired vitality, ViTALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening.not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. Itis not a secret or patent medicine: 
the formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
physicians Descriptive pamphlet free, 


PresAn ved 
only hy 


56 W. 25th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Tf not found at Drugeists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
cros 2Y¥’'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best emedy known for cold in th head inflnenza. and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


By mail, 50 cents. 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE 


RESILIENT. 


SAMPLES FREE TO TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY Is THE SECRET OF 


A SMOOTH, EASY-WRITING PEN. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 
349 Broadway, New York. 


AMALGAMATED. 


Our weekly market letter now ready for de- 
livery, is devoted to the Financial Situation, 
Amalgamated, Louisville & Nashville and 
Southern Pacific. A copy will be mail: d upon 
application, and we respectfully solicit a share 
of your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 

ADVANCES maie on collateral. 

NEW YORK and BOSTON STOCKS 
bought and sold on commission for cash, or 
cafried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 

DISPATCHES from the leading Financia) 
Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


(=> It often happens that a person re- 

ceiving our weekly letter 
has an account with another broker 
which may not be satisfactory. Should 
you be in this position and wish to trans- 
fer your account to us, we would be glad 
to arrange it without trouble or expense 
to you. If this suggestion meets with 
your appreval,. kindly advise us, either 
personally or by mail, and we will give 
the matter our immediate attention. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., 
(Established 1890.) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 


& Cc 


The pupils of St. Johnsbury Academy 
and public schools gave a grand concert 
to the visiting teachers. , 

The special feature of the meeting was 
the several conferences, which gave to 
those attending an opportunity of discuss- 
ing the methods of teaching various 
branches, 

The officers of the Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association are:— 

President, Principal N. J. Whitehill, 
White River Junction; vice-president, 
Principal Fred Prichard, Randolph high 
school; secretary, Principal Ernest G. 
Hann, Montpelier, Vt.; treasurer, Princi- 
pal Walter D. Parsons, Bellows Falls; 
executive committee, Principal William 
A. Beebe, Morrisville; Principal Winthrop 
P. Abbott, Proctor; Superintendent C. H. 
Dempsey, St. Johnsbury; legislative com- 
mittee, Superintendent Ozias D. Mathew- 
son, Barre; Principal Hobart K. Whit- 
aker, Brattleboro; Principal Charles H. 
Morrill, Randolph. 

The officers of the Schoolmasters’ Club 
are:— 

President, Principal H. Dressel, Jr., 
Springfield; secretary and_ treasurer, 
Principal William H. Botsford, Bristol; 
executive committee, Principal Charles 
H. Morrill, Randolph Centre; Principal 


FREE LESSONS by Mail in Simplified Pitmanic 


Shorthand for new beginners who may qualify 4s 
teachers. Always enciose return postage. You'll 
have no trouble to learn. FRANCIS J. STEIN, Au- 
thor, 3lst and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 


INVESTORS! 


NOW is the time to buy. 
We have a stock that pays 
15 per cent.; is safe, and 
promises to do much better. 


A. H. BUTLER & CO. 


19 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Providence New York Chicago San Francisc 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention this jourhal. 
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Established 1887. 


L. LEWIS & CO. 


BANKERS and BROKERS, 
35 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 


Speculative and Investment Ac- 
counts Solicited, 


Direct Wires. Exceptional Equip- 
ment for Rapid Execution of 
orders. 


MARKET LETTER SENT FREE. 


The desire to increase one’s in- 
come is universal and is to be 
commended Frugality is the 


stepping-stone tu wealth. \ 


As the mind of youth is better 

developed by one interested and 
conversant with modern methods 
rather than by antique forms, so 
may your interests be more care. 
fully loosed atter if an expert 
Broker who makes “ speculative 
investments” a speciality, is em- 
loved, 
; Safety is the first essential to 
be considered when investing 
sivines. in this connection we 
call your attention to our Firm, 
and solicit correspondence per- 
taining to Stock Iuvestment, 
either for cash vr on suitable 
ma gin. Same being satistactory 
to you a share of your patron 
age will be highly esteemed. 

We have a selected list of Stand- 
ard Stocks that will return very 
much higher rates of interest 
than can be obtained from Sav- 
in s Banks, and which we regard 
equa ly safe, 


ie guarantee the same rate of inter- 
est for ove vear on any investment 
we advise, 


We ‘urnish a Chart showing course of prices, 
which will be found voth instructive and interest- 
n . This will be sent to any address free upon 
request 


Winthrop P. Abbott, Proctor; Principal 
Hobart K. Whitaker, Brattleboro. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
The fifty-seventh conven- 
tion of the Norfolk County Teachers’ 


Association was held in Lorimer hall, 
Tremont Temple, Friday, November 6. 
The program follows: — 


“Why Teach School,” Miss Emma G. 
Olnstead, Potsdam, N. Y.; “The Teach- 
ing of History in Elementary Schools,” 


Principal Wilbur F. Gordy, Hartford, 
Conn.: “Yhe Teachers’ Annuity Guild,” 
Principal Eugene D. Russell, Lynn, 
Mase.; “Literature in the Grades,” Miss 
Mabel C. Bragg, Lowell, Mass.; business 
mecting; “Does the Norfolk County 


Teachers’ Association supply an educa- 
tional want?” address, Rev. W. H. P. 
Faunce, D. D., president of Brown Uni- 
versity, 

READING. Ernst Makechnie has been 
elected supervisor of music in the Reading 
public schools, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of F. W. Archibald. 
Mr. Makechnie was born in Upton, Mass., 
June 28, 1869. He is the son of Dr. H. P. 
Makechnie of Somerville, who is very 
prominent in educational matters. His 
varly education was obtained under Julius 
Akeroyd and Julius Eichberg in violin, 
5. Bb. Whitney in choir singing, and 5 
licnry Hadley of Somerville in school 
siiging., As a boy, he sang in the choit 
Church of the Advent, Boston. A 
few years ago he spent a season in Paris, 
“lere he studied voice culture with Delle 

e, harmony with Savard, and violin 

Rivardi. Mr. Makechnie has taught 
Music in Winchester and Stoneham four 
years. 

ADAMS. The Adams Teachers’ Asso- 
‘lation met October 5 in the high school 


building and elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Melville A. Arnold; 
Vice-president, Fletcher H. Carpenter; 
Sccrelary and treasurer, Nellie E. Me- 
Nuily. Two additional members to act 


With officers as the executive committee: 


Superintendent F. A. Bagnall, Principal 
P. A. Burlingame. Over eighty per cent. 
of the teachers of Adams were present. 


ASHBURNHAM. Cushing’ Academy, 
H. 8S. Cowell, principal, is now one of the 
best endowed and equipped academies in 
New England. Its original large endow- 
ment has been greatly enhanced by re- 
cent large gifts for endowment, and inci- 


‘dentally of a spacious athletic field and 


a fine pavilion on the field. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


SLATERSVILLE. Rey. Albert Don. 
nell, Superintendent of Schools, has made 
an effort toward creating a spirit of 
healthy mutual rivalry and _ interest 
among the schools by offering a certifi- 
cate to the boy and the girl in each schoo] 
who makes the best progress in penman- 
ship during the year, and a prize to the 
boy and the girl who makes the best 
progress in the town. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The alumni of Brown University from 
New London and Windham counties, held 
a reunion at the Wauregan house, Nor- 
wich, on Tuesday evening, November 3. 
A banquet was served in the hotel par- 
lors at 6.30 o’clock. Judge Lucius Brown 
of Norwich was toastmaster. 

The guests of honor were: President 
Faunce and Professor Wilson of the uni- 
versity. The sons of Brown present 
were: Rev. N. T: Arnold, ’66, kev. BE. A. 
Bowen, ’92, Charles H. Brown, Franklin 
H. Brown, ’75, Judge Lucius Brown, Cap- 
tain J. H. Bucklyn, ’61, A. P. Carroll, ’71, 
General William G. Ely, '54, L. W. Meech, 
‘45, William G. Ely, ’90, Dr. H. L. Ham- 
mond, ’64, Charles R. Heath, ’75, Rev. F. 
G. McKeever, ’81, Welcom2 A. smith, 
A. P. Tanner, Esq., 74, Superintendent J. 
B. Stanton, ’94, Principal William G. 
Tarbox, '95, Principal J. R. D. Oldham, 
‘98, Rev. P. C. Wright, ’95. 

President Faunce was heartily received 
and made a very interesting address rela- 
tive to the aims, the life, and the pros- 
pects of Brown. Other speakers were: 
Professor Wilson, General Ely, Rev. N. 
T. Arnold, Rev. P. C. Wright and Rev. 
F. G. McKeever. Brown songs were sung 
and the occasion was heartily enjoyed. 

It was voted to organize an alumni as- 
sociation, and Adams P. Carroll was 
made temporary secretary. 


EAST HARTFORD. The committee 
appointed at the last meeting of school 
visitors to suggest names for superin- 
tendent made the following report: — 

To the board of school visitors of the 
town of East Hartford:— 

We, the undersigned committee, ap- 
pointed to suggest names for school visi- 
tors or for superintendent, beg leave to 
report that we have thoroughly examined 
the condition and needs of our schools. 
We find that the town vote providing free 
text-books will add largely to our school 
expense unless the purchase and distribu- 
tion of the books is carefully planned and 
supervised. We believe that a uniform 
course of study must be introduced and 
maintained by careful supervision, or our 
large appropriations will not be wisely 
expended nor best results obtained. We 
are convinced that this cannot be done 
by our present method of school visita- 
tion. We believe we should have a com- 
petent superintendent, who would con- 
serve our appropriations by raising the 
standard of our schools. We are spend- 
ing money enough to make our schools 
the equal of any in the state if they were 
rightly managed. 

We are satisfied that a competent man 
can be secured at a moderate salary for 
a part of his time sufficient to bring 
about these good results. We therefore 
recommend the passage of the accom- 
panying resolution: — 

Resolved, that we, the board of school 
visitors of the town of East Hartford, 
desiring to elect a superintendent of our 
public schools, invite written applications 
for the position, the same to be filed with 
the clerk of this board on or before Oc- 
tober 28, 1903. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE L. VANNAIS, 
W. H. FOWLER, 
THOMAS S. O'CONNELL, 
F. HOWARD ENSIGN. 


COLLINSVILLE. Harry Flint, .son of 
ex-Principal Flint of the Collinsville high 
school, has gone to Farmington, Me., 
where he is assistant principal in the high 
school. 

NEW BRITAIN. W. C. Akers, princi- 
pal of the Holyoke high school, has been 
engaged as principal of the New Britain 
high school, at a salary of $2,700. 

MIDDLETOWN. Dr. Norman E. Gil- 
bert of Middletown has resigned as pro- 
fessor of physics at Hobart College, to 


teach at Dartmouth. p 


The 


wet or polished surfaces, 


ness COMFORTABLE SHULS 


for School Teachers’ Wear 2'¢ 


JULIETS, OXFORDS, and 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


With “ PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 


YOUR DEALER HaS THEm. 


ie This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat makin . ie i 
of the heel — a suction chamber to work Upon, making it the unly Rubber teel that will nee pongpe 
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THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

Charles Richman, in Victor Mapes’s 
great American play, “Captain Barring- 
ton,’ has been crowding the Globe 
Theatre at every performance for the 
past three weeks. The success of the 
star, Mr. Richman, is unprecedented, for 


without a hurrah or boom he 
came, and has received the _in- 
dorsements of all the critics, All 


classes are interested in Mr. Mapes’s pro- 
duction, from the school boy to the uni- 
versity president, from the street urchin 
to the statesman. The little girl who 
admires the showy uniform of the soi- 
dier; the sentimental lass, the boy with 
the martial spirit, the ardent lover, the 
soldier’s widow, the soldier’s mother, the 
literary man, the artist, all find some- 
thing of deep interest to them in this new 
American play. “Captain Barrington” 
will hold the stage of the Globe Theatre 
until further notice. Performances will 
be given every evening at’8, and Wed- 
nesday and Saturday matinees at 2.15. 


KEITH'S THEATRE. 
“Bob” 
colered entertainers who enjoy the prestige 


Cole and Rosamond Johnson, 


ot having appeared in the drawing rooms 
of the Vanderbilts, the Astors, and others 
of the ‘400,’"" are the headliners of the 
show at Keith’s for the week of Novem- 
ber 16. Messrs. Cole and Johnson are the 
cleverest young men of their race, appear- 
ing in the varieties, and their repertoire 
of songs and “coon’’ ballads of the better 
class is very extensive. Mr. Cole is the 
comedian, while Mr. Johnson, who is a 
graduate of the New England conserva- 
tory, is a talented pianist, as well as a 
fine baritone singer; Jules and Ella Gar- 
rison are considered the best burlesque 
players now in the business, and their 
specialties are novelties. Among. the 
single entertainers are Lotta Gladstone, 
whose ‘Humorous! Character Study of a 
Typical Country Girl’ is a work of art; 
R. J. Jose, the popular contra tenor in 
“old songs and the new,’’ and John Ker- 
nell, the noted Irish dialect humorist; the 
Wellsons, a quartet. of noted European 
ring performers, make their Boston debut. 
Ozavy and Delmo, novelty jugglers; the 
marvelous Merrills, trick and fancy bicycle 
riders, and Bean and Hamilton, wonder- 
ful barrel jumpers, and others of note. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 

“Nothing neater, daintier, sweeter, than 
Winsome Winnie on the stage to-day,” 
is the claim made by the producers of this 
week's’ attraction at the Columbia thea- 
tre, Boston, and Miss Paula Edwardes 
and her merry company of 100 singers and 
comedians are fully living up to the claim. 
Tuneful, melodious, full to the brim with 
funny quips and pretty girls, it abounds 
in those peculiar properties which make 
an up-to-date production successful. The 
big house which witnessed its initial per- 
formance in Boston Monday night went 
into gales of laughter in sympathy with 
the magnetic little comedienne, for Miss 
Edwardes is above all things magnetic 
and irresistible in her own personality. 
Strong individual hits are also scored by 
[Isobel HaH, an established Boston favor- 
ite: Helen Redmond, radiant and rich in 
voice; Joseph C. Miron, in his ever-funny 
interpretation of a bold, bad brigand, and 
his magnificent hass voice; W. P. Carle- 
ton, in his popular love song, ‘Winsome 
Winnie,” W. E. Philp, with his romantic 
tenor voice, and the inimitable “Dick”’ 
Carroll, with his Irish witticisms and 
nimble feet. A superb male chorus and 
pretty girls galore complete the success of 
this delightful offering. Matinees are 
given Wednesday and Saturdays at the 


Columbia, 


GERMANIU MUS#hUM Al VAAL, 


The fruition of the famous visit of 
Prince Henry of Prussia to this country 
in March, 19#2, came on November i0 in 
the dedication of the Germanic Museum, 


containing the great gitts of tum pe. 01 
William to the museum and 
versity. 

lac-similes and drawings of tnese 
were brought by Prince tienry wueu ue 
came to this country and furMaiiy p.e 
sented to the Germanic Museum Ass.c.a 
tion at a small gathering at the wome ca 
Professor Munsterberg. 

The gifts themselves, 
some months after, have 
to the university and the assucauon wy 
Baron von  Bussche-Hadennauseu, 
accepted by President biiot on ine pus 
of the university, by Professur 
Francke for the museum and WY shou 
Carl Schurz for the association. 

The exercises took place in the new iec- 
ture hall, and Professor Hans C. G vin 
Jagemann presided and opened the ex_r- 
cises with an address. 

Baron von Bussche-Hadenhausen pre- 
sented the gifts of the German emperor 
with appropriate remarks. 

President Eliot, who responded in be- 
half of the university, said the Germanic 


Which. ava.ve 


beeu Pt CD 


Museum will doubtless prove to be che 
first of a group of museums iliustratings 
at this institution the progress of civiliza- 


tion among the leading races of mankind 
down to recent years. 


Professor Francke, the curator of th 
museum and one of the founders of the 
association, expressed his appreciation of 


the gifts, and recounted his visit and in- 
terview with the emperor two years ago. 

Hon. Carl Schurz, president of the Ger- 
manic Museum Association, accepted the 
gifts on the part of that organization. 

A bound and highly embellished manu- 
script signed by Rudolf Virchow, Momm- 
sen, Dummler and other noted scholars 
and by many public and private contribu- 
tors will accompany the collection of gal- 
vanic metal of historic German _ silver- 
ware which will also be sent to the muse- 
um as the gift of the German people. 


These reproductions were placed on exhi- 4 


bition in Berlin on November 9. 

Several short addresses were made by 
ether members of the faculty, after which 
there was a reception and tea at the 
Phillips Brooks house. 

Guests from all parts of the country, in- 
cluding representative Germans from Bos- 
ton and other cities, were present, so that 
the gathering was a notable one. 


CHEAP TRIP TO COLORADO. 


On November 17 a rate of $18.75 Chi- 
cago to Denver, Colorado Springs, or 
Pueblo, will be offered by the Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway. Through 
train service Chicago to Denver every 
day. Folders free. W. W. Hall, New 
England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
~369 Washington street, Boston. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in an open and free discussion up- 
on the irregularities of the Enalish 
Language, you should read 


LANGUAGE AS IT 
SHOULD BE,” 


A new magazine for Teachers, Scho! 
ars, and Pupils. Send 5c. for sample 
copy to 


THE LANGUAGE PUBLISHING CO. 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to tht 
“Journal of ducation wil! 
year’s subscription fre- 

N. E. PUBLISHING vw. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
ph a | authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Within the last six months the Western 
Reserve University has received about 
$300,000. $100,000 is the gift of H. M. 
Hanna to found a chair in the Medical 
school. The chair is founded as a mem- 
orial to Henry Willson Payne. $100,000 
is the gift of Mr. Carnegie to establish a 
school for the training of librarians. 
$50,000 has been given by a few individ- 
uals for the enlargement of the campus 
of the College of Women. $30,000 has 
also been given for the endowment of the 
Florence Harkness Memorial Chapel. 
This gift is unique in the history of the 
University. The donors of the building 
itself have given a fund for its perma- 
nent care and maintenance. The family 
of William Chisholm has also offered to 
give a memorial gateway for the entrance 
to the College for Women. Mr. Charles 
F. Schweinfurth, who has been the archi- 
tect of the last dozen buildings of the 
University, is the architect of this gate- 
way. 

The Case School of Applied Science, 
whose buildings are upon the same cam- 
pus with the buildings of Adelbert College 
of Western Reserve University, has lately 
come into a co-operative affiliation with 
the University. A five years’ course has 
been established. The first three years of 
the course are to be spent in Adelbert 
College and the last two in the Case 
school. At the end of the whole period 
Adelbert College gives the student the 
literary degree and the Case school the 
scientific degree. The combined course 
is receiving the hearty commendation of 
all educators. 


F. L. Olmstead, Jr., has been appointed 
Charles Eliot professor of landscape 
architecture at Harvard. The Charles 
Eliot professorship was established last 
spring, and is to be supported with a 
portion of the earnings of the fund of 
$300,000 which was given to the univer- 
sity in 1899 by Nelson Robinson of New 
York, in memory of his son, Nelson Rob- 
inson, Jr. Professor Olmstead has been 
an instructor in landscape architecture in 
the university for the past four years. 
He is also a member of the firm of Olm- 
stead Brothers, landscape architects, 
whose offices are in Brookline. The pro- 
fessorship is named in honor of the late 
Charles Eliot, a son of President Eliot. 


The sixty-ninth annual convention of 
the Delta Upsilon Fraternity will be held 
in New York November 11, 12, and 13. 
The fraternity will be entertained by the 
New York and Columbia chapters, as- 
sisted by the Delta Upsilon Club of New 
York, at the Murray Hill hotel. Promi- 
nent among the speakers at the conven- 
tion will be E. Benjamin Andrews, 
Brown, °76, chancellor of the University 
‘of Nebraska, orator; Professor James E. 
Russell, Cornell, ’87, dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, historian; 
John Erskine, Columbia, ’87, fellow in 
literature, Columbia, poet; Rev. Josiah 
Strong, Adelbert, 69, president of the 
League of Social Service, chaplain. The 
convention will meet for its first session 
on the afternoon of November 11. The 
other sessions will be held on the morn- 
ings of the twelfth and thirteenth. The 
evenings will be devoted to amusements, 
a smoker, theatre party, and a dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 


W. R. Moody, who is carrying on the 
educational work begun at Northfield by 
his father, D. L. Moody, announces that 
he expects two new buildings for the 
schools will soon be under way. One of 
these, a new dining hall, is to be located 
at Mount Hermon, the other, a science 
hall, at Northfield Seminary. Already 
$55,000 has been subscribed for the pur- 
pose, and the work will be started as 
soon as sufficient more has been col- 
lected to guarantee their completion. 
The need for both buildings has long 
been apparent, as the Northfield schools, 
in the last ten years, have far outgrown 
their early equipment. And, although 
the total student enrollment of last year 
was about 1,200, at the same time, hun- 
dreds of others had to be turned away 
because of the lack of accommodations. 
At the two schools this year there have 
been from four to seven -applicants for 
each vacancy. Only the industrious and 
ambitious are chosen. In every case the 
choice falls on those who have not the 
means to attend costly schools, and who 
are willing to work their way through 
preparatory schools. The schools are 


maintained by the donations of friends 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


We are Specialists 


in the.... 


Preservation of the Text-Books 


Let Us Advise Vues 


owned by.... 
Cities and Towns. 


How to Save Money and Guard 
the Interests of the Taxpayers. 


E-are entrusted with the cave and pro- 
fection of the hooks owned by OVER. 
1400 School Boards. 3 


Book Covers, 
Self - Binders, and 
Transparent Paper. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO.. 


Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


and from the income of a small endow- 
ment. This latter, however, is incom- 
mensurate with the demands of the 
school; and, notwithstanding that no 
further enlargement of either school can 
take place until more dormitories and a 
larger endowment be assured, no steps to 
that effect have as yet been taken. Until 
this is dome, hundreds of deserving 
young men and women will still, each 
year, have to be debarred from Mount 
Hermon and Northfield Seminary. 


A. G. Leonard, a graduate of Oberlin 
College, ’89, who has been appointed 
state geologist of Iowa, has resigned, to 
accept the position of professor of 
geology in the University of North Da- 
kota, at Grand Forks, and director of the 
state geological survey, a position made 
vacant by the resignation of Frank A. 
Wilder, Oberlin, ’92. 

A suit to prevent students of the state 
normal schools from practicing on pupils 
of the public schools has been filed 
against the town board of the village of 
Normal, O. The complainant is Andrew 
Lindblad, a tax-payer of Normal, who pe- 
titions for an order of court directing the 
town board to dissolve the arrrangement 
by which students of the Illinois Normal 
University are permitted to receive prac- 
tical instruction in teaching by being de- 
tailed for work in the local public 
schools. There are five state normal 
schools in Illinois, each of which main- 
tains a practice department, established 
to give normal students practical work in 
the schoolroom. Professor David Felm- 
ley, president of the State Normal, de- 
fends the plan. 

The new schoo! year of the Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A. Training School, 
Springfield, Mass., has opened with an 
enrollment of ninety-three men, coming 
from the following states, provinces, and 
countries: New York, 20; Massachusetts, 
19; Connecticut, 9; Ohio, 6; Pennsyl- 
vania, 4; Maine, 3; New Jersey, 3; Iowa, 
3; Virginia, 3; New Hampshire, 2; Ver- 
mont, 2; Maryland, 2; Michigan, 1; Ne- 
braska, 1; Texas, 1; Nova Scotia, 3; On- 
tario, 3; Quebec, 2; British Columbia, 1; 
Ireland, 2; France, 1; India, 1; South 
America, 1; a total of 93. This is an in- 
crease of over 100 per cent. in the enroll- 
ment during the past five years. The 
school has received a gift of $20,000 from 
an anonymous donor toward an endow- 
ment fund. This gift is an increase from 
$10,000 given by the same donor, making 
$30,000 toward a proposed fund of $135,- 
000. The total amount now pledged for 
this purpose is $70,000. \ 

Dr. S. W. Winchester, editor of the 
Christian Outlook of Buffalo, N. Y., has 


‘been elected president of Taylor Univer- 


sity at Upland, Ind., to succeed Dr. T. C. 
Reede, deceased. 


LOW RATES WEST AND NORTH WEST. 

Via Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul 
railway, every day until November 30, 
1903. 

$33, Chicago to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other Pacific coast points. $30, 
Chicago to Salt Lake City, Ogden, Grand 
Junction, and many other points in Utah, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. Low rates to 
hundreds of other points. 

Through train service, Chicago to San 
Francisco. Only $6 for a double berth, 
tourist sleeper, all the way. 

To the Northwest via St. Paul or via 
Omaha. Write to-day for folder. W. W. 
Hall, New England passenger agent, Bos- 
ton, Mass. sep24-9t 


LEARN TO MAKE BASKETS AT HOME 


We furnish a 
COMPLETE OUTFIT, 
as follows: 


PLAIN RAPHIA 
COLORED RAPHIA (4 colors) 
REEDS (2 sizes) 

RAPHIA NEEDLES 


A Book of Indian Designs, entitled: ‘‘ BASKET MAKING--HOW TO DOIT”’ 
Postpaid to any point in United States or Canada for $1.00. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 116--120 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Basketry Department 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The November Woman’s Home Com- 
panion contains sixty-four pages of sea- 
sonable matier. The chief feature is the 
first instalment of a novel prize-contest 
story, entitled “The Trilemma cf Alber- 
tine,’ in which the reader is asked to 
help solve a woman’s choice in love. 
Other features are “The Progressive 
Work of the Jews in the United States,” 
by Rabbi de Sola Mendes; ‘‘My Recollec- 
tions of Abraham Lincoln,” by his Law 


Clerk; “The Sad Love-Story of 
Buchanan,” “Old Home Week,” “The 
Adventures of a. Puritan Maid,” ete. 


The fiction element is unusually good, 
and there are several illustrated pages of 
interesting fashion notes by Grace Mar- 
garet Gould. The Nature-Study Club, 
which forms such a strong feature of this 
magazine, is unusually interesting. Pub- 
lished by The Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio; one dollar a 
year. 

—Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton will be- 
gin a series of stories treating of Wood- 
craft for young people, in the December 
number of the Holiday Magazine, the 
new monthly for girls and boys. Chil- 
dren the country over will be fascinated 
with the great Nature-study plan which 
takes them out-of-doors to the very heart 
of Nature, and teaches them besides how 
to be “good Indians.’”’ Mr. Seton’s great 
plan is for children to form themselves 
into bands of ‘Woodcraft Indians,” to 
study. life as the Indian knows it, to live 
simply, to engege in healthful sport, to 
obey the council, and to enjoy nature as 
man was meant to do. There are already 
established throughout the United States 
in city and country, over fifty bands of 
these Woodcrafters, whose motto is “The 
Best Things of the Best Indians.” Two 
large recent camps on Mr. Seton’s own 
estate proved that the plan was a success 
among city boys. Camps of girls will be 
formed next spring for summer outings. 
The Holiday Magazine, which fits the in- 
betweens from four to fourteen, is the 
official organ of the whole nation of 
Woodcraft Indians, besides containing 
many stories and “prizes and surprises” 
for everybody. It claims to have found 
an absolutely new and unique way of 
utilizing the blank page usually left at the 
hack of the frontispiece. 


> 


Teachers troubled with hoarseness will 
be pleased with a trial of the Colorado 
Cough and Catarrh Root. Not a drug, 
but a pleasant and palatable herb. 


> 


He’s a wise man who knows how and 
when and where to spend money. Use 
Sozodont, It’s economy. 


MALE STENOGRAPHERS WANTED. | 

Some young men scem to have the idea 
that the young ladies have crowded them 
out of the shorthand profession. These 
young men are mistaken. In order to 
learn how badly they are mistaken, it 
would be well for them to read the new 
illustrated booklet, entitled “A Stepping 
Stone to Suecess,” which has just been 
published by the Remington Typewriter 
Company. This booklet says that the 
present demand for young men stenogra- 
phers greatly exceeds the supply. Com- 
ing from such a source, this statement is 
conclusive, because it is well known that 
the Remington Typewriter Company 
annually places more stenographers in 
positions than any other medium in the 
world. Of equal interest is the fact, also 
clearly proved by this booklet, that sten- 
ography affords the surest means of 
advancement for a bright young man. 
The booklet contains the story of nearly 
fifty prominent men who are or have 
been stenographers, and the majority of 
these give their own personal testimony 
concerning the way in which they have 
been helped by shorthand. “A Stepping 
Stone to Success” tells facts which shou!d 
be known to every young man who ‘s 
just starting out in life. 


NOVEMBER IN THE MAINE WOODS. 


November in the heart of the Maine 
forests, tramping through the thickets of 
Kineo, or Katahdin, or roaming around 
the shores of the beautiful Rangeleys, 
affords more real enjoyment to the 
sportsman than the other eleven months 
combined. The guide with his 
knowledge of wood-craft, points out ths 
recesses where the moose and deer are 
hiding. The sportsman reaches a van- 
tage point, a steady arm, a careful eye, 
and his quest is successful. Back to the 
camp; and in @ short while the appetiz- 
ing odor of broiled partridge, and grouse, 
delicious woodcock, baked duck, and the 
Savory scent of a nicely browned sirloin 
of venison, make known the repast with 
which the hunters regale themselves. 
After supper the blazing pine logs, the 
chat, the hours of smoking, and then the 
cot of. pine »oughs and slumber. This 
is a true pleasure, good sport and sure 
health, in the invigorating atmosphere of 
Maine’s woodlands, and if one prefers to 
stop at a hotel, one can do so. The 
beautiful little booklet called “Fishing 
and Hunting,” published by the General 
Passenger Department of the Boston & 
Maine R. R., Boston, tells all about 
Maine’s game region and how to zet 
there. Send twe cents and it will be 
mailed to you, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title, 
Special Method in Geography................. 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America......... 
The Indians of the Painted Desert Region........... 
Short History of Mexico............. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
McMurry . The Macmillan Company,N. Y. .70 
Riis - ss 2.00 
Morgan “ “ “ 
Aldrich Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1.00 

Du Bois Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. 60 
Jerome se 1,00 
James Little, Brown & Co., Boston. a 
Adler Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia.—— 
Thwaites A.C. McCiurg & Co., Chicago. —_ 

Seeley Hind: & Noble, N. Y. 1.25 
Jordan Paul Elder & Co., san Francisco. 1.50 
Brooks E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 140 
Coburn G. P. Putnan’s Sons, “ 15) 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “chicago” 


A SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


NO 


IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Mem- 
berthip good until the close of season of 1904. Write for application blank to-day. 


ttt TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon St., Bostor. 


Over 3,500 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


Le Ro N. Y.—Tel Reco a Si . J. 
B ict, egra mmend good man to teach mathematics and sciences.— Supt 


Telegram.—If you will take sciences, mathematics, Le Roy, prospects of advance, appl reonally im- 
mediately. Recommended, sole candidate. Telegraph anewer.—Yo W. Graham Carpenter, Gravesville, 
via Barneveldt, N. Y., Sept. 16. 


Telegram.—Graham C b 
Be ~ Oneonta graduate, 6 years’ experience, worth $700, fully recommended 


I arrived last night, as per telegram to you. I am plea f o tI unanimous! 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY tnd Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, pub. a private 
schooia, and families, Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. P TT, Manager. 


Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, -PA. 


THE EDUGATORS’ EXCHANGE ne 


Needs men for direct numination to employer. 


PEt IALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in High 
Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St, N. Y. Established 1855, 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIB, 414 veotase Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col. lag 


Cooper SAN FRADCIBCO, Cul., 440 barrott kid 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUM 
OHIO 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 
We need at once thoroughly qualified teachers for the frequent emergency calls we are 
receiving. Send card for Keference Book and circulars explaining our methods. 
Registrations received now are good for next year. oew 


BOSTON 


Teachers Wanted. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’e’rR. 


ONE THOUSAND BUSY FILIPINOS AT 
WORLD'S FAIR. 


The walls of the ancient city of Manila 
are being reared on the Philippine reser- 
vation of forty acres at the World’s 
Fair. 

Fifty native Filipinos, clad in their na- 
tive costumes, are working with their 
native materials and tools. Several times 
that number of American workmen are 
engaged in rearing great structures and 
preparing the way for the work to be 
finished by the natives. 

Already the walls of Manila are assum- 
ing such form as to give token of what 
they will be when finished. This ‘‘walled 
city” will -be the main gateway to the 
Philippine exhibit. The walls will be 
covered with staff in imitation of stone, 
and will present replicas of the beauti- 
ful and most romantic entrances to the 
historic city. The bastions, gun-ports 
and turrets are being reproduced with 
fidelity. "The wall is twenty feet high 
and about sixteen feet thick. It is not 
solid and rooms in the wall will be used 
for exhibiting war relics and other ob- 
jects of interest. 

Excavations have been completed for 
a deep lake, which is named Laguna de 
Bay, and which is spanned by several 
bridges. The most imposing in appear- 
ance is the Bridge of Spain, which, as its 
name suggests, is of Spanish design. 
This is a copy of the famous bridge of the 
same name in Manila. It is being con- 
structed of heavy timbers and when it 
receives its staff finish will embrace all 
of the striking features of the stone 
bridges in the Philippine capital. Other 
bridges built by the natives are being 
constructed of bamboo. 

The Filipinos have begun the erection 
of their native villages. The construct- 
ion of these villages is proving a great 
attraction to visitors. No nails are 
used in the construction. The bamboo 
poles, which range in length from 40 to 
90 feet, furnished the timbers. These are 
tied together with bejuco, the fibre of 
rattan. Nipa forms the roof. Nipa is 
produced from the leaves of @ palm 
peculiar to the Philippine Islands. The 
floors are bamboo, split into small] sec- 
tions, and so tied te the cross sections 


that they form a smooth surface, Work 
has already begun on the Moro, Visayan, 
Luzon and Igorrote villages. ‘The Moro 
village will be built on the western 
shores of Laguna de Bay, and many of the 
buildings will be over the waters of tne 
lake on wooden uprights and will: be 
accessible only by boat. 


TYPEWRITING EXTRAORDINARY. 

At the American Telegraphers’ Tourna- 
ment in Philadelphia, in the Ladies’ 
Sending and Receiving Contest, the first 
prize was won by Miss Rose Feldman of 
New York, who received and transcribed 
twenty messages on the Smith Premier 
Typewriter in fourtecn minutes. This 
prize was won in competition with the 
fastest receivers of the world. The mes- 
sages were sent by alady who is the 
world’s champion sender. 


LOW RATES WEST AND NORTH WEST 


Every day until November 30, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway 
will sell one-way tickets Chicago to many 
points on the Pacific coast for $33. 
Never before have there been such oppor- 
tunities for success as are presented in 
the West to-day. It is worth your while 
to write for folders giving complete in- 
formation. W. W. Hall, New England 
Freight and Passenger Agent, 369 Wach- 
ington street, Boston. 


VARIETIES. 


“Here's a_ scientist that says. that 
thoughts: have color.” 

“Did he say what the fashionable color 
was this year?”—Washington Times. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 


. softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 


wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 
SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nachville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondenc is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY. N Y, 


oo EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Moinzs, Iowa. 


q 
$ Winship 
$ Teachers’ 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 
29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private school in New England Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St.. Boston. 


Teachers Wanted sr: Mo. 


Kellogg's Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wan 


H. 8. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


Na. Al EK. Oh St.. New Vork. 


Illinois Central Railroad 


Direct Line, Chicago to Omaha, Sioux City, 
St. Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans. :: : : 


% UNSURPASSED TRAIN SERNVICE 


Weekly Tourist Excursions to California via Chicago and 
Omaha in connection with the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway — Tue Scenic Ling. Also via Cincinnai and 
New Orleans, in connection with Sunset Route. : 


For rates and all particulars, address J, C, CLAIR, New England Agent 
305 Washington Street, BOSTON 
A. H, HANSON, General Passenger Agent 
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THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


By ELEANOR SMITH 

HE Music is of rare beauty. The drill and study 

sections are thorough and definite. The arrangement 

is sound in its pedagogy. The Series is practical, 

simple, attractive, comprehensive. 

Adopted by over 95 per cent. of all the cities and towns 
introducing or changing music since its publication. 


ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE USE IN 
ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS 
CHICAGO ALBANY 
BALTIMORE ROCHESTER 
WASHINGTON, D.C. UTAH 
MINNEAPOLIS LOUISIANA, etc. 


““The teachers and pupils are most enthusiastic over the songs contained in 
the books, and I am more than pleased with the work we have been able to accom- 
plish through them. I have never had as good sight-reading from these grades [2d 
and 3d) as I have had since the adoption of the Modern Music Series.”’"— ALICE C, 
INSKEEP, Supervisor of Music, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

“I believe the material to be unsurpassed, both from a musical standpoint and 
considered with relation to the child’s natural development. The Modern Music 
Series is of the greatest help to the teacher.””— MAY SALVAS, Supervisor of Music 


Green Bay, Wis. 


THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 


A Primer for Primary Grades ...25 cents A Third Book for Seventh and Eighth 
A First Book for Third and Fourth Grades. COMES 


Grades 30 cents” The Alternate Third Book for Seventh 


A — for Fifth and and Eighth Grades..........50 cents 


SILVER, BURDETT & COPPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


IN 10 DAYS 


GOOD WRITIN — 100 Hours. 
Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship 


writing 20 years ago ; it is 

the great event to-day. 

Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability and effectiveness, 

No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course is managed by the originator and author. It imparts ease, 
rapidity and all-around skill in the dexterity of the pen for longhand or shorthand. 

senee, dignity, and 


It is adapted for people who think and Work, ‘2%: sicnity tind 


the muscles, giving a complete command of the pen, and it does it in about 100 hours’ practice from 
“ Bixier’s Physics! Training in penmanship.” the most logical book on the subject of mind and muscle 
power in rapid writing. The price ts |, 60 pp, fully tilustrated, postpaid, and worth a hundred times the 
price to those who think, and worth nothing to lazy people. 

al] time pour writing. and it 


Get the book and the epoch of your life si tna 


mild physical eultere, conducive to good health ; makes shorthand a pleasure, and poukkeeping a * joy 
forever.” The same course at Bixler’s Business College costs $25, the most practical school in the land ; 
19900 sq ft. of foorave ; organized 1886. Those having failed heretofore, are invited to try this one an 
only sy+tem, having reached popularity far beyond the ordinary penmanship field. 
— office clerks, teachers, business 
If reaches a C asseé everybody, and benefits all. Why are you a poor writer ? 
You were not taught right ; teachers_and publishers taflied you 
with beantifal copper plate engravings and puni-hed you with slow, laborivus, unhealthy drawirg. Bah! 
Such training bas but one effect — failure ‘estimonials in 10,000ds., 
Bixler Printin Department We make a specialty of school souvenirs, but can 
4 very best. do fine emtossing, and only one 


print ro Prices low and workmansbip the 
fe 
printing house out of a thousand ean doit. This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de- 


peop e of common 


will be at hand. It cures for 


people — 


gree of skill is necessary for embossing. In proportion, our printing is better than the average. Profes- 
sional! printing for teachers a speciality. Let us hear from you, please. 

ae , s We print the best for the money. As teachers we 

Bixler S School Souvenirs know what you want. Beautiful designs, low prices, 

. prompt work. Nothing is more pertinent to the 

oceasion than these souvenirs for scholars on last day, holiday or any important period in school life. 


Send for free samples and circulars, or better yet, send us your order with 3 cents, 4c or 5c for each souve. 
nir, according to style. Only one style toeach order. Photo Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor- 


ner Souvenirs. 
For any of the above, address Prof. G. BIXLER, cor. Madison and Ogden, Chicago. 


Special Day Exercises. 


154 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Complete School Exercises to Aid in Celebrating the following Days: 


PENMANSHIP DAY MOTHERS’ DAY (with Music 
FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Drill!) 
ARBOR DAY STATE DAY 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
THANKSGIVING 
DECORATION DAY 


FRANKLIN WHITTIER LINCOLN 
CHRISTMAS Address 
[m] H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
‘The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
ex pression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Oratory. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


| Wew Work Teachers’ Monographs 


EDITED BY 


SIDNEY MARSDEN FUERST 


THE FIRST THREE YEARS IN ARITH- 
By M. A. BAILEY 
LINES, RECTANGLES, AND SOLIDS 
IN TEACHING PRIMARY ARITHMETIC... 7 
BY SARAH J, WALTERS 


By K. JELLIFFE 
ARITHMETIC OF THE FIRST TWO YEARS. 43 
Ky ELLEN M. PAILLIPS 

PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC RELATING 
By DAvip EUGENE SMITH 
THE TEACHING OF MENSURATION....... 53 
By O. W. KITCHELL 


By ARTHUR M, CURTIS ; 
ARITHMETIC PLAN FOR 4 A............000 68 
By GRACE E. PRATT 
ARITHMETIC PLAN FOR 4 B................ 70 


By GRACE E, PRATT 


The Mathematics Monograph 
FOR OCTOBER, 1903 
CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES 


ARITHMETIC TERM PLAN—GRADE 54... 72 
By Mary F,. Evans 
CANCELLATION: L. C. D.; G. C. D. THEIR 
APPLICATION TO WORK IN FRAC- 
By GEORGE E. ATWOOD 
WHEN AND HOW TO TEACH DEUIMAL 
By ALBERT N. HustTep 


MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION OF 
By FRANK H. SCOBEY 
ARITHMETIC TYPES... Si 


By DAvip EUGENE SMITH” 
METHODS. OF TEACHING PERCENTAGE, 
AND 1TS APPLICATIONS............ 91 
By HARRIET L. MART.N 


THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY IN THE 


ELEMENCARY SCHOUOLS.. ......... 98 
By JosEPH KAHN =. 
ALGEBRA IN THE ELEMENTARY 


By CHARLES J LAGERWALL 
I. EDWIN GOLDWASSER 
MATHEMATICS IN THE EIGHTH YEAR... 118 
BY GEORGE W. DORLAND 


Price, Thirty-five Cents a Copy. 


with any number. 
numbers. Single Copies 35 cents. 


Rooms 5, 6, 7, 


Published March, June, October, December. 
The subscription price is One Dollar for four successive 


Subscriptions thay begin 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ MONOGRAPHS CO. 
No. 21 East 14th Street, | New York City. — 


By Irvine Kine. 


postpaid, $1.10. 


Studies in Logical Theory 


$2.50 ; postpaid, $2.62. 


School and Society 


BOOKS ON EDUCATION 


The Psychology of Child Development 


280 pp., 12mo, cloth; net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.12. 
The Place of Industries in Elementary Education - 


By Karnarine Evizaseta Dopp. 


208 pp., 12mo, cloth ; met, $1.00 ; 


Edited by Jonn Dewey, with the co-operation of members and Fellows 
of the Department of Philosophy. 


xiv. + 300 pp., 8vo, cloth ; net, 


By Joun Dewey. 130 pp., 12mo, cloth; postpaid, $1.00. 


CHICAGO 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


ILLINOIS 


PP 


binding 30 cents; cloth binding 50 cents. 
or sent prepaid upon receipt of price. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 38. 


This issue contains one hundred entirely new pieces, none of which have been pre- 


viously published. Every teacher should have a copy of this new number. 
Sold by all booksellers and news dealers 


Paper 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 950 Arch St., Philadelphia 


PUBLISHING Any Information. 
COMPANY 


N. BE. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<~— 
B 


27-29 West 23d St. 


v New York. v 


OSTON, MASS. 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 


New York High School of Commerce, 


GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, and 
BR'KLYN (N. Y.) COM’L HIGH SCHOOL. 


‘‘Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,’ 276 
pp-, $1.50. Send for Tria! Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N.Y. 


Any Subscriber 


of the J: unwaL oF Epucation who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending u. , on a postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO. 


Educational Institutions 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and trait- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAmINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


JTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . Beoxwira. 


YDEN, A.M. 


{TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitoHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues add ess 
Jonw G. THowpson. Pripeips!. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OJD LEOTUBERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 

for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TracneRs’ AGRNoY. 

29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
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